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THE WOOING AND WEDDING. 
BY MRS. S.C. HALL. 


It was a rich and glowing evening, in the budding and blossoming 
month of May—the sun was setiing with calm magnificence over a cul- 
tivated and beautiful country, and there was nothing to obstruct the view 
of his farewell glory, except the high and verdant trees, whose leaves 
were hardly moved by the passing zephyr. No one could enjoy so hap 
py a scene more fervently than Helen Girdiner—Helen, the most l-vely 
lass in the whole countr)—purely and truly lovely was she; so delicate, 
so graceful—the gracefulness of nature. [t was very strange, and [ ne- 
ver could account for it, but Helen was decidedly not a e« quette; how 
she came to avoid it, I know not; it was a fault that pretty women al- 
most universally fall into. Yetthere she was, the second daughter of 
opulent farmer, in her twentieth year—a belle and a beauty; and, most 
certainly, she never flirted one single bit in her whole life—zood-te 
ed and affable witha!—active in her domestic duties—exquisitely neat in 
her person, (the sure index of a well regulated mir d), and ex xet. in t! 
performance of her duty. I have said she was lovely, and it is most 
true ; but she was very palo—it was seldom, indeed, that the faiotest co- 
lor tinted her fair cheek; her hair waa of a deep chestaut, plainly braid- 
ed across a well-formed forehead, and confined 











na large knot, or some- 











times plait, at the back of her head, her eyes were decid beautiful, 

like two large dewy vivlets—and such eyelashes !—fancy ther fea- 

tures as harmonizing with her placid character—and fancy also a 4 

fied figure, and then exert your imagination to finish the picture, and be 

hold our rustic favorite, on such an evening a | vecribs d, sitting 
at the door of a happy, well-wooded cdttaze, in re, & ne 
mes looking up from her oce ipation (which, by tl i 





a neat straw bonnet with plain green ribband), ¢ 





sky, or, more frequently, watching a long green lane, which k © th 
yuse, and in which nothing very interesting appeared to an ordi ee 


server. It would seem that not mar 





visitors came up that lone 
way, forthe little path was neatly overgrown with long grass. Yet, true 
it is, that Helen watched it, and, true also, that when the soundof two 
cheerful voices rang upon her ear, she looked no more, but most assidu- 
ously pinned on the strings, arranged the simple bow, and concluded, 





‘ust as two men emerged from under the overhanging trees, by running 





an «bstinate corking-pin into ker fioger. 


“Helen, why, Helen?” exclaimed the elder, who was her father;— 
“here's your old friend, Mr. Conno:—to be sure, we are all glad to see 
him.” 

Helen extended her hand to the younger of the party, and her eyes 
spoke the weleome which her tongue refused. She led the way into her 
cottage; her father and the stranger followed. The two men were odd 
contrast-:— Gardiner was a perfect picture of an English yeoman, habi- 
ted in a clean white “ fiock ;”" his round and florid countenance proclaim- 

z peace, plenty, and much prudence; and his hair which, unthirned by 
time, fell, over his movabl® and wrinkled brow, was slightly touched by 
hy gone years. “ Mr. Connor” (or as be was called in his own land, for 
he was a rale Emeralder—*“ Mark, the trafeller,”) was fine, handsome 
fellow, gifted by nature with an animated, expressive countenance, and 
manners far above his situation in life; there was a mingling both ef 
33 and tenderness in his voice and address; and his garments, of 
the blended costames of both countries, had a picturesque appearance to 
1 to emock-frocks, to which 
al! che Irish peasantry have a decided antipathy; but he had discarded 
knee-breeches and woollen stockings, and wore trowsers, which certain- 
ly looked better with his long blue coat; his scarlet waistcoat was “spick 
and span new,” his yellow silk neckerchief tied loosely, so as to display 
his five throat, and his smart hat so much on one side of his thiekly- 
curling hair, that it seemed almost doubtful if it could retain its position. 
Mark, the traveller,” was the eldest son of a respectable cattle-dealer, 

{ frequently visited Evgla: d to dispose of live stock, whether pigs, 
COWS, or sheep, which, of course, he cou!d sell more cheaply than Eng- 

sh farmers could rear them. He bad long known Helen and her father, 
and had loved the former with fervor and constancy. She loved him, 
too, silently and unchangingly; the gracefulness of his manners first at- 
tracted her attention, and st e saw—or what, even with a sensible girl in 
love, is pretty much the same thing—she fancied she saw—good and no- 
ble qualities to justify her attachment. Those quiet, pensive sort of girls, 
have always ten times the feeling and romance of your sparkling, giddy 
gipsies; and, notwithstanding that Helen discharged all her duties as 
usual, and no common observer could have perceived any alteration, yet 
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English eyes. He could never be recon 
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her heart often wandered over the salt sea, beat at the sound of the Irish ) cricketer! such an eye!—could get six, or, perhaps, seven notches at one 


brogue, and silently inquired, f, indeed, the natives of the green island 
could be uncivilized savages? She had, moreover, a very strong passion 
for green, and it was actually whispered that she wore in her bosom, a 
shamrock brooch, carefully concealed 
chief. Her elder sister had been a wife, a mother, and a widow, within 


| 


by the folds of her clear white ker- | 


twelve months, and resided with her father and Helen; they might truly | 
be called a united, contented family; perhaps Helen was somewhat more | 


than contented, as she prepared the simple supper for their visitor, who 
had been some days expected, and who sat in their neat little parlor, at 
the open casement, into which early roses, and the slender Persian lilac, 
were flinging perfume and beauty; the honest farmer puffing away at his 
Jong white pipe, as he leaned half out on the painted window-sill. 

“T’m thinking, Mr. Connor, ye don’t use such long pipes as these uns, 
in your country !”’ said the yeoman, after a pause. 

“ Ye may say that, sure enough ;—we brake them off close to the bow! 
—and thin it comes hot and strong to us.” 

“ Ye’re very fond of things liot and strong in that place, 
but I’ll do you the justice to say, I never saw you in liquor in all my life, 
though I have known you now more than six years.” 

“« Nor never will, sir, I hope and trust. I never had a fancy for it, nor 
my father before me, which was a powerful blessing to the entire family, 
seeing it kept us out o’ harm’s way.” 

“ T knew I had something particular to speak to you about,”’ resumed 
the old man. ‘“ Do youwremember the last lot of pigs you sold me?” 

“ May-be I don’t.” 

“‘ That means I do, I take it, in English. Well, perhaps you recollect 
one with a black head—a long-bodied animal—strangely made about the 
shoulders.” 

“‘Qugh, an’ it’s I remember it, the quare baste ! good rason have I ; 
with its wigly-wagly tail, and the skreetches of it. Sure, because ye 
were my friend, I warned ye to have nothing to say to her; and you 
(‘cause, ye mind, ye said when she was broadened out, she would make 
good bacon) took a great fancy to her, and so I let you have her, a dead 
bargain.” 

‘‘ Bargain, indeed! she would eat nothing we could give her, and, 


” 


hic, and was, even then, a first-rate bowler: had, moreover, an uncon- 
taminated affection for youthful sports, marbles, ball, humming and spin- 
ning tops; and would leave his pipe, at any time, for a game of blind- 
man’s-buff; yet it vas certainly true that the idea of Mark Connot’s as- 
piring to the station of his son-in-law never once entered the honest far- 
mer’s head. ‘My Helen! Well, Mister Connor, every father, that is, 
every man who has the feelings of a father, must feel as a compliment an 
offer—I mean such as yours—and I take it very sensible that you have 
mentioned the matter to me first, Mister Mark, because, of course, I 
must know best. As to Helen, poor girl, she has never thought about 


| anything of the sort; and, indeed, Mister Conner, although I highly re- 


spect you, and knew your father in the Bristol Market, an honest man 
(though an Irishman) as any in England, and know you to be a Protes- 


| tant, and all, yet I must say my girl is very dear to me, and I should not 
| like to trust—TI mean, not like her to leave Old England.” 


Mister Connor ; | 


Mark Connor was not much discomfited by these observations; he 
pushed his hair back from his forehead, and paused a moment or two; 


{ during the interval the farmer resumed his pipe, und puffed, and puffed. 


“You were quite right, farmer,” resumed the lover, after a pause, 


| “ quite right in supposing that I had never mentioned matrimory to Miss 
Helen, but ye see | mentioned ——” 


knowing she was Irish, Helen picked the potatoes, mealy ones, and-—”’ | 


Here Mark cast a look of indignation at his host, and exclaimed— 
*‘ Well, that bates Bannaher! Miss Helen, who’s more like an angel 
than a woman, pick potatoes for an unmannerly sort of a pig; a Con- 


“What?” 

“ Why, it came quite natural like, the lea-t taste of love; and she never 
gaineaid me, though she listened like any lamb.” : 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Gardiner, ‘‘ you must give me leave to—almost 
doubt you. Now,” he continued, seeing that Mark’s face assumed a 
glowing aspect, ‘“‘ no anger, no getting intoa passion for nothing—let us 
nnderstand each other. Helen is my child; I love her more than any 
other living thing, and have done so ever since she, my wife, whom she 
is so like, was taken from this home to one she was better suited for. 
She was—’’ John Bull’s heart, whatever its casket may be, retains the 
stamp of early affection longer than any other heart in the world, and the 
feelings of the honest farmer sent some big tears to his eyes, when he 
remembered her who had possessed lis perfect love for more than thirty 
years. ‘Forgive me: if you love Helen, you can forgive me, for still 
mourning one my dear girl so closely resembles. It is not natural, Mis- 


_ ter Connor, that I should like my child to leave me, particularly to go to 


naught pig, too, that could have no sort of manners! Sure I ought to have | 


tould ye, sir, the Connaught chaps (the pigs I mane) ’Il never eat boiled 
potatoes—the unmannerly toads, it’s just like them. Well, to make up 


for his ignorance, take yer pick out of the drove, for nothing, and wel- | 


come, to-morrow, and I’ll go bail not a Connaught pig is in the lot—not 
a squeak did they give, getting on board, only all quiet and civil as 
princes.” 

“‘ Thank ye, that’s honest, and more than honest,” replied the farmer. 
“I have no objection to an abatement—that’s all fair ; but to take the 


pig for nothing is what I won't do; for you see fair is fair, all the world 
over.” 


“‘ You'll do what I say, master, because ye’re an old friend; and be in 
no trouble on account of the cost, for I've had a powerful dale of luck | 


lately. 


| ment, 


a country of which I have been told much evil; and, had Helen never 
heard of this, I certainly should net have told her: I know she regards 
you as 4 friend—but love, believe me, is out of the question; however, I 
will this moment speak to her, and——but I will first speak to her on 

the subject.” 
The farmer bustled out of the room, and summoned Helen into the 
little apartment which she called her own; it was a neat, delicate lodg- 
fe resting-place for such a maiden. The walls were of snowy 


| whiteness; a large looking-glass, in a plain black frame, surmounted the 


chimney, on which were placed sundry little rural figures, in variegated 
china. A deer, a fawn, a trim girl, with her milking-pail—(the pail, by 


| the way, green, and the tree which overshadowed, a bright blue, but that 
| was of little consequence )—then a shepherd with a smart pink hat, with 


My mother’s uncle, in America, is dead, and left a dale more | 


behind than ‘Il bury him; a good seventy a-piece to the three of us—and | 
80, before I came this turn to England, | took a neat bit of ground on | 


my own account; and have as pretty a house on it as any in the county, 
for the size of it; three nice rooms, with a door in the middle, and a 
loft; it was built for a steward’s lodge; and a bawn at the back, with 
every convenience; and, when I was on the move, I left ten pounds o’ 


| a purple flageolet, and two hornless goats, one minus three legs—then 


the pretty pietures !—the neat sampler with its border of blae strawber- 
ries, and yellow roses—‘‘ Helen Gardiner, aged ten years,’’ in double- 
cross stitch at the bettom: the bed with its white cotton hangings, and 
its pretty patch quilt, all diamonds, corner-pieces, and striped bordering, 
harmonizing wonderfully well after all. The simple toilet with its snowy 


| covering—and the glistening cherry-tree wardrobe—putting to shame 


| French polish, and Neapolitan varnish, by its brightness. 


the money with Matty, my youngest brother, to have the rcom off the | 


kitchen boarded for a pa:lor, for { mean to have it the very morral of an 


English cottage, as | mean—if—if—I—can—to have an English—gi:! | 


for a—a—wife.”’ 
“Well done, well said, Mister Connor; but who do you think would 
go over with you to that unchristian country, where——” 


“7 po pardon, sir ye’er under a mistake: there are as good Chris- 
tians, 


no offence)—and with such as fills that purse (and he drew from his bo- 
som a long leather bag, and flung it on the table), and such a boy as my- 


On one of the 
two rush-bottomed chairs Mr. Gardiner seated himself, and drew the 
other closer to him, which Helen was directed to occupy. Helen trem- 
bled much at first, but still more, when her father somewhat abruptly in- 
quired, if Mr. Connor had ever asked her to marry him? 

‘No, father,” was her immediate reply—given, nevertheless, in a tre- 


| mulous voice, while busily occupied in rolling up the end of her band, 


Protestant Christians, too, in Ireland as in England—(I mean | 


self, an English girl may be had, Mr. Gardiner! though, (he added in a | 


subdued tone) the one my heart is set upon is not to be bought with sil- 
ver or gould,”’ 
“Not bought with silver or gold, Mr. Mark ! 


Well, hang it, that’s 
more than I'd say to any of the sex.”’ 


“You wrong them, then, sir;—money’s a powerful thing—but look, | his seat; ‘ you do not, cannot n @an what you say; indeed you must not 


there’s some of them (one that I know of in particklar), so pure some- 


which, by the way, was green also. 

“‘Nor ever talked to you of love 7”’ 

“« Love, father ?”’ 

“ Yes, love, I suppose you call it.”’ 

‘¢ No—that iz, not much, father.”’ 

“‘ Well, I am glad he has not spoken much on the subject, Helen ; for, 
indeed, it would grieve me to see you married to an Irishman, however 


| worthy he might be. So, my dear, I will tell Conner at once that he 


how—like a lily, for all the world—that a heavy sorrow would crush, or | 
the least thing in life spot; and nothing could buy the love of that heart, | 
because, as well as I can make it out, it has more of heaven than earth | 


about it.’’ 


“No one can make you Irishmen out,” retorted the farmer, laughing : | 


‘but may I ask who this lily—this delicate flower, is?” 

“Is it who it is?” replied Mark: “ why, then, no one but yer own 
daughter, Helen Gardiner by name, : nian angel by nature; and now the 
murder’s out,’”’ he continued, “‘ and my heait’s a dale lighter.” 

‘The worthy yeoman put down his pipe, and looked at Mark Connor 
with a sort of stupid astonishment ; he was a keen, sensible man, shrewd 
and knowing in matters concerning wheat, rye, oats, and all manner of 
grain; the best judge of horse-flesh in the whole county; and such a 


must give it up, as—as—it is the better way, I assure you.” 
‘Dear father,” exclaimed Helen, grasping his hand, as he rose from 


—it would—make me 82—very——”’ 
“ What, child 7” 
“Oh, dear father, after the encouragement—irdeed you must not ig 
“Here’s a coil!—must not—encowragement—and all that. Why, 
Mary—Mary, I say ae 
Helen’s widowed sister entered. 
“Did you know of this pretty piece of work—your sister’s listening to 


| love-tales, and giving encouragement to a man, an Irishman too, without 
| my knowledge?” 


“I knew, sir, certainly, that Helen was attached to Mark Connor, 
and Mark Connor to her, and it was impossible to suppose that you did 
not know it also; for you may remember how much they have been tc- 
gether, and you never prevented it.” 


“ How did I suppose they were to fall in love 7—Helen, who was # 
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strict, not like other girls! Surely she refused Alexander Brownrig—a | 
man that half the girls in the parish are after.” ) 

“} am sure,” interrupted Mary, “it was Mark Connor who drove | 
Brownrig out of her head.” c 

“IT wish he had been driving his own pigs, then,”’ responded the fa- 
ther; “but there, Helen, there—since you chose to fail in love without 
my consent, I suppose my consent is not necessary for your marriage— | 
there, let go my hand.” 

She did let go his hand, for the unkindness he expressed had such an | 
effect on her gentle spirit that she fainted on the floor, before her sister 
or father could support her: the revolution in her parent’s feelings was 
instantaneous ; he pressed his lips to her pale forehead, bestowed on her 
all the endearing epithets be could think of, and finally called in Mark 
to help to revive her: both father and lover knelt at her bed-side, while 
her sister chafed her temples with such refreshing stimulants as the cot- 
tage affurded. When she opened her eyes, they rested upon the two be- | 
ings she loved most, and the color flashed over her pallid features, as 
words of sweet import broke upon her ear. 

“I won’t refuse either consent or blessing, my own Helen, but you 
ought to have told me you loved “ 

“Hush! dear, dear father!’ cried the blushing girl, as she raised 
herself on the simple couch; ‘do both go away, and I shall be better, 
quite well, in the morning.” 

' “ What piece of finery is this?” said the father, picking off the cover- 
let the identical shamrock brooch which I before hinted at. 

«Oh, nothing, only—a—a—” 

«A little token I gave her,” said Mark, smiling, “though I never 
knew she wore it before.” 

‘She always wore it,” ubserved her sister, “except when you came; | 
I'm sure, father, you might have seen it, confining the folds of her nec- 
kerchief.”’ 

Notwithstanding the different feelings of the little party who assem- | 





bled around the plain supper-table of Farmer Gardiner on that memo- | 
rable evening, they might all have been pronounced happy. Helen and 
Mark were perfectly so; the uld man had resolved to make the best of 
the matter, and was also pleased and flattered by his intended son-in-law 
expressing his hopes that he would come over to them and lay out their 
farm upon the most approved English principles. The youthful widow, | 
the light of whose existence had been so dimmed by the loss of the part- 
ner her heart had chosen in all the purity of its first affection, looked upon 
her sister, and the smile struggled with the unbidden tear, as she press- | 
ed her own little one to her heart. 

The next day it was very evident that something was going forward of | 
a particular nature in the cottage; a great parc of the early morning was 
spent in consultation with Julia Malling, the little London dressmaker, 
who sported a French hat and French curls—‘ only just come up;"— 
and then an adjournment to the village shop; and, in the afternoon, Mark 
Connor and Mr. Gardiner, mounted upon their trusty nags, set off to 
Bristol, both looking full of business, and then came a cutting and snip- 
ring of book muslin and sundry prints, and glimpses of white satin 
riband, and bat it is unnecessary to dwell upon the preparations ; my 





readers must know already that nothing but a wedding is anticipated ; | 


and a wedding surely it was,though notconducted after the bridegroom's 
notions of the parade essential on such an occasion. Helen, to be sure, 
looked most beautiful—every body (that is every body who saw her) 
said she looked more beautiful than any woman in the world ever looked 
before, but Mark complained sadly that there were not people enough, 


nor dancing enough; and then Helen did not appear to be half joyous | 


enough; and when, as the ceremony was concluded, he pressed her to 
his bosom, and called her “ wife!’ he was somewhat mortified to find 
her warm and glowing cheek wet with many tears; he could not under- 


stand, when he was literally half mad with joy, what could make her | 


sad, for he knew she loved him; and he thought to himself that had his 
wedding been in Ireland, instead of in England, there would have been 
more mirth, and more music, and Helen would have been more cheer- 
ful; as it was, she would neither sing, dance, nor speak. She sat like 
a beautiful marble statue between her father and her husband; and, but 
for the flash that passed occasionally over her calm face, she had little 
of a living being about her. Mark loved, and, like all Irishmen, gloried 
in making a bustle about it; he could not fancy a wedding without much 
rioting : his gentle bride loved also; though it was not given to him to 
comprehend the depth or the delicacy of her untainted affection. 


But we will, if you please, leave the bride and bridegroom to make | 


their arrangements, and conduct their leave taking, after the most ap- 
proved fashion, rejoining them in Ireland, on their landing in the village 
of Ballyhack !—Ballyhack !—the dirtiest town—indeed, the only dirty 
town—of our country; the very emporium of lean pigs, bad butter, and 
unclad beggars! 

Helen had, therefore, an ill example in Ireland, and certainly did think 
it must he a wretched country; but, when ascending the hill that opens 
a view of Lord Templemore’s house on one side, and the beautiful sce- 
nery around Dunbrody Abbey on the other, she changed her opinion, and 
expressed her delight at the improving prospect. ‘ Och! wait till we 
get home, Helen! and though you mustn’t think to find all like in Eng 
land, yet you'll soon be able to make it so.”” This was easier said than 
done. Poor Helen!—silently and patiently did she toil; and, to de 
Mark justice, he aided ell her undertakings, in open defiance of the 
sneers of the entire parish, with very few exceptions. Helen’s calm- 
ness was called pride, and her exact neatness was a positive reproof to 
the slovenly habits of the uncultivated peasantry; and here I think it 
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right to mention, lest there should be any mistake about the matter, that 
she was not fortunate enough at that time to be a resident exactly in 
Bannow. Mark had wisely taken his cottage at a good space from his 
mother’s dwelling, for he knew that the friendship of relatives, brought 
up so differently, increases with distance. They resided in the vicinity of 
the “Seven Castles of Clonmines”—a remarkable, and peculiarly in- 
teresting locality on the other side of “the Scar”’—dim records of e 
gone-by history—early structures raised by the first English conquerors, 


, to keep the possessions they had gained by the sword, and control the 


“mere Irish.” Matty, his youngest brother, was often with them, and 
he improved much by the wise precepts and uniformly good example 
of his new sister; but Helen’s greatest torment was a fault-finding, 
pains-taking (as far as making mischief went) old maid, the chronicle, 
and scandalous magazine of the county. Nobody liked her, and every 
body tolerated her, for the simple reason why every gossip finds a wel- 
come—because she was full, brimfull, of news sad ool. The parish 
had a little occasional rest when “‘ Judy Maggs,” as she was called, 
pursued her vocation of carder, and wandered from county to county in 
search of employment ; but, unfortunately, her only brother died at sea, 
and left her in possession of ‘‘a good penny o” money,” so that, at the 
period to which I allude, she might be considered only as an amateur 
carder. She was chiefly occupied in investigating and meddling in eve- 
rybody’s business, within five miles of her dwelling; not that she object- 


ed to long journeys: she has gone three times in a week to Waterford, 


a distance of seventeen miles, to find if Katey Turner’s gown really cost 


| two shillings and eight-pence per yard; and no one can deny that she 


was not well repaid for her trouble, when she ascertained it to be an ab- 


| solute fact, that the little gipsy got it a dead bargain at two and six. She 


went messages for every one, from those of the squire’s house, to the 
mud cabin of blind Peggy O’Rooney! Nothing came amiss to her in 
that way; she might be termed, in the exercise of walking, a most 


| wondertul woman, a universal carrier, from a whisper to an “ establish- 


ed fact.”’ 
“ Why, then, Mrs. Connor, ma’am,”’ said she, one morning, address- 
ing Helen, who, as usual, was setting her house in order, “will ye be 


afther telling us what the young masther is ploughing the ould wheat- 
field for ?”’ 


“ To sow flax in, Judy.” 

“ That’s English, asthore !—sure, poorer land nor that ‘ud do fur flax 
—where did he larn to throw flax into sich rich soil 2” 

‘In the Netherlands, I have heard, they never sow flax except in good 
soil ; and you know the best linen comes from that country.” 

“ T ax your pardon civilly, Mrs. Connor, ma’am—as if J didn’t know 
all relating to the seed, breed, and generation of all the flax in the world 
wide! Oh! wirrasthrew !—to even that to me!—the Nitherlands! 
what is they to the North, in regard o’ linen-makin’ 1” 

Gentle Helen Connor had enough to do to appease the angry dame, 
who, as a professional carder, was thought omnipotent in all flax ques- 
tions ; and she had at length got her into good Thotaes, when Mark’s 
brother, unfortunately, entered, and introduced a new subject of con- 
tention. 

‘* Now that the reaping is over, Marty,” said Helen, “I hope you will 
bind and stook the crop at once, not leave it on the ledge as you did 
last year—1] think it will rain—at all events it may, and it is better to be 

| on the safe side.” 

“ Bind and stook the crap, afore a body has time to turn round!” 
claimed Judy—“ Och hone! that’s another English fashion, I suppose 
—or, may-be, it’s from the Niverlands !—wouldn’t to-morrow, or the day 
afther, do for that? I'll go bail fur the weather—sorra a good in doing 
things in a hurry !”’ 

Helen made no further remark, and Matty 
of Judy Maggs, to see that the corn was ran 


romised, in open defiance 
and stooked immediately. 
| « But whatl came in for, principally, Helen,” said he, “ was to tell you 
| that the pig is laid out ready for burning in the barn.” 
“Burning in the barn!” echoed Judy, starting from her seat: “and 
are pigs so plinty with ye, that ye mean to burn ’em, and so many r 
crathurs starving? Och, that I should live to see such fashions! Good 
| mornin’!—good mornin’ to ye, Mistress Mark Connor !—and God sind 
ye better sense, and a little more Christianity!—burn a pig! Och, my 
| grief!’’—Judy Maggs stood no further question, but trotted off, r to 
communicate to her neighbors the melancholy intelligence, that Mark 
| Conner’s English wife “ wint so far with her notions as to make fire- 
| wood of a pig!” On her journey it was her misfortune, or rather, con- 
sidering her love of tattle, her good fortune, to encounter Mister Blaney 
O'Doole, the parish carpenter, who was seated on the car that, turned on 
end, served as a gate to stop the gap leading to the short cut to old Mrs. 
Connor’s dwelling. Blaney was a short, thick set man, who, all over 
the world, would be recognized as a real Emeralder. ‘Good morrow, 
Mr. Blaney,”’ said she. ‘Good morrow to ye, kindly, ma’am,” said he. 
“ What's stopping ye, sir?” said she. ‘ Why, thin I’ll tell ye, ma’am, 
dear, if ye’ll give me time,” said he, ‘but it’s yourself was always the 
devil afther the news—though sorra a much’s stirrin’-—but I'm waitin’ to 
take the stone out o’ my brogue, that ’ud never ha’ got there, only for the 
bla’gardly way they made the new road. What could the county expect 
from the presintment overseer, and he a Connoughtman? Didn’t I see 
| him with the sight o’ my eyes, after bargaining with Tim Dacey to take 
a tinpence a day, and a shilling allowed ty the county (and paid too)— 
didn’t I see him give poor Tim the full hire with one , and take 
back the odd pence (that weren’t pence but pounds) with the other ! so 
| that, if called, he could make oath, with a safe conscience, that he ped 
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the whole.” “That’sa good story, faith !” replied Judy, laughing, and 
losing sil feeling of the roguery of the transaction in the amusement oc- 
casioned by its cleverness,—* but hardly as smart as one that Jhad the 


sight of my eyes for, up in the cousty Kilkenny, as good as tin years | 


agone,—when a man—a gentleman, they called him—got a presintment 
to mend a piece of a road; and what does he but lays the notes dowa 
along—along-—iver so far un the bare ground of the highway, and then 
picks them uj/*+claps thim into his pocket—walks off to the nixt grand 
jury—aad makes affidavit, that ‘ he laid the money out upon the road.’ 


— But is it manners to ax where ‘ud ye be going wid yer bag full o’ | 


tools 7”’ 

“« 'm jist stepping down to Mark Connor's, to get the morral of a new 
barrow with two wheels, that he wants made, and that he says is power- 
ful good for all sorts and manner o’ work. I wonder he didn’t get it 
done of iron, like the cart he brought over, which cost him a good 
five guineas, and I could ha’ made him one of wood twice as big for 
three.” 

‘Of iron, agra!” repeated Judy. 

“ Ay, astore !”’ replied the carpenter, “and so much wood in the 
country ; wasn’t ita sin? How grand he is, to be sure, as if the sort o’ 
cars his neighbors have wasn’t good enough for him !”’ 

“ Thrue for ye—that’s a thrue word ;—but I could tell ye more than 


ill-luck te rape as good as a week agone, upon the ledge.” 

“ Ours is safe,” exclaimed Matty, joyfuliy, ‘‘ thanks to Helen for it— 
for Mark hasn’t time to look to everything—and sure 1’d ha’ never heeded 
it, but for her.” Helen smiled at her good-natured brother, and it was 
observed that Judy looked particularly confused. 

“Mark,” said Blaney, ‘‘ did ye hear what a shockin’ misfortune hap- 
pened Mr. Clancy ?—sure his crap o’ flax was no crap at all, afcher his 
takin’ three years’ lase of Swoney Knock, thinkin’ 'twould do well enough 
tor flax; and the agint won't let him off his bargain.” 

“ Serve him right, 1 told bim how ’twould be,” replied Mark: “ poor 
land never gave out a good crop yet—jist like people expecting to fatten 
pigs upon green food. I wish your sister Mary was over here, Helen, 
to teach us how to fatten them her way.”’ 

“One ‘ud think yer father’s son ought to know how to fatten pigs better 
than any one, and he bred, born, and reared, among them,” observed 
Mrs. Connor. Poor Helen, for the life of her, could not compreherd 


| Irish metaphor; and she repeated, with a flushed cheek, ‘‘ Mark's father 


that; pigs are so plenty with them, that his fine English madam of a 


wife, at this very minute, is burnin’ a pig in the barn.” 
It was now the carpenter's turn to be astonished, 
“ Burnin’ a pig!—O thin, for what?” 
“ For what !’ said Judy, a little puzzled ; “ why thin it’s myself that 


born and reared among pigs !—surely you mistake !”” 

“No mistake in life, Helen; sure, there’s myself and his sons to the 
fore, who are proud of it.” Helen looked to her husband for an expla- 
nation, but he only laughed. 

“T don’t understand Irish,” replied Helen smiling in her turn, “ and 
I think [ make many mistakes for that reason.” 

“I'll nivir stand to hear any one abuse my English,” said Mrs. Con- 


, nor, angrily; ‘and, Mark, if you can stand to see me turned on afther 
| that fashion, by yer wife, 1’ll not—that’s all.”’ 


can’t tell exactly,” she replied; ‘ only for sport, as I could make cut, or | 


for firewood, may-be !” 

“Holy Mother !”’ ejaculated the astonished man of chips, and wended 
on his way ; while Judy called after him, ‘ Find out for me the good o’ 
burnin’ a pig.” 

The evening of this day was a very pleasant and cheerful one in Mark 
Connor's kitchen. A neat white cloth was spread on a clean deal table; 
there was a small square carpet laid over the centre of the floor ; and 
the tin and copper vessels on and under the dresser were brightly burn- 
ished ; the fire certainly appeared almost as if made on the hearth, but, 


' 


“Nor I, neither,”’ added the woman of many professions. 

“Helen! my Helen abuse you, mother !—Helen!—she never abused 
either you ur any one else; the fact is she does not understand your Irish, 
and you don’t understand her English 

“ Mark,” interrupted Mrs. Connor, rising hastily, and looking very 
angry and grand. while Judy Maggs, whose figure was little and rotund, 





| crouched close beneath the shadow of her elbow, “ Mark, I’m a plain- 


in fact, it was burning in a very low grate, that had both hobs and a tri- | 


vet; and at each side of the capacious chimney were stuffed settles, 
neatly made and comfortable. On one of these, Mark was stretched at 


full length; the other was occupied by Matty and Blaney O'Doole; and | 


Helen was endeavoring to convince a wild, but gou!-humored looking, 


serving girl, that a gridiron ought to be kept clean, and was much fitter | 


to do a pork griskin on, that was crying, like Kilkenny fowls, “Come, 
eat me—come, eat me,” than the kitchen tongs, which the lassie had 


extended on the fire for the purpose, although the gridiron was just as | 


easy to get at. 

The cloth, as I have said, was laid, and the supper in active prepara- 
tion, when in walked old Mrs. Connor. Now, let people be ever so much 
inclined to find fault—let them be in ever so bad a humor, there is some- 
thing almost irresistably soothing in a group of smiling, happy faces, and 
a well-regulated apartment. I care not whether it be in a palace or a 
cottage ; a wooden chair may be as weil placed as one of gold and dam- 
ask ; and if a youth is wooingly disposed towards any damsel, as he 


values his happiness, let him follow my advice; call on the lady when | 


she least expects him, and take note of the appearance of all that is under 
her control. Observe if the shoes fit neatly—if the gloves are clean, and 
the hair well polished. And I would forgive a man for breaking off an 
engagement, if he discovered a greasy novel hid away under the cushion 
of a sofa, or a hole in the garniture of the prettiest foot in the world.— 
Slovenliness will be ever avoided by a well regulated mind, as would a 
pestilence. A woman cannot be always what is called dressed, particu- 
larly one in middling or humble life, where her duty, and, it is conse- 
quently to be hoped, her pleasure, lie in superintending and assisting in 
all domestic matters; but she may be always neat—well appointed.— 
And as certainly as a virtuous woman is a crown of glory to her husband, 
ao surely is a slovenly one a crown of thorns. Now, having given what 
is seldom attended to, gratuitous advice, I must proceed to say, that old 
Mrs. Connor was never particularly sweet or gentle in her temper, and, 
as she entered the cottage, according to the Irish phrase, Mark wondered 


“what was in his mother’s nose now.’’ When, however, Helen took | 


the great corking-pin out of her mother-in-law’s cloak (which, by the way, 


for want of a string, had torn a large rent in the cloth), and, placing her | 


gently on the easy settle (a luxury perfectly unknown in the generality of 
rish cabins), gazed sweetly and calmly in her cranky face, and inquired 


affectionately after her health, the old lady sofiened a little, and looked | 


yo with a less dissatisfied countenance. 
“‘ Just in time, mother,” said Mark, ‘ just in time to share our supper ; 
indeed, Helen has laid by something ax. for ye, which Matty aed 
take over to-morrow; but make yersel comfortable; and, though it’s been 
a busy day with us all, yet, we're no ways in confusion.” The old lady 
had not time to reply, when there was a smart knock at the door, and 
Mark’s cheerful voice gave the usual invitation, “Come in, and kiadly 
welcome ;” our old friend Judy Maggs appeared immediately, and a sort 
of interchanging glance passed between the two ancient dames. 

“ Sure it’s glad [ am o’ shelter,” said Judy, taking off her new beaver 
hat, and carefully wiping it with the tail of her gown. 

** Ye don’t mane to say it’s rainin’ ?” retorted Blaney O’ Doole. 

“ Pepperin’ like fun,”’ replied Judy, “and so suddent too!” 

‘Och, my grief !—and all my little handful o’ barley, that I had the 


spoken Irishwoman, and your natural mother, and I feel it my duty to 
tell ye that I don’t like yer goings on; I'd scorn to say a thing behind 
yer back, for I’m neither a flea, a fly, nor a Connaught man, but I tell 
you to your face that I do not like yer outlandish ways. Now, Helen, 
| { don’t want to make ye cry, gis]; and ye needn't interrupt me, Mark, 

for I'l! say my say, and be done wid it. In the first place, Helen, it was 
| not manners, the day my brother Hacket called on you, out o’ civility, on 
his way from the fair, tur you to mix wather wid the drop o’ whiskey ye 
handed him; and, whin he drank the trashy stuff, ye hadn’t the dacency 
to fill him another sup, but says, ‘ WVi/l you take a little more?—maybe, 
ye’d rather not ?’—Was_ that the way (I'd lave it to judge and jury) to 
| trate a relation?” 

‘* Mother,” said Helen, “it was not that; but indeed Mr. Hacket had 
taken enough before he came here, and | didn’t like 
| That's more of it,” interrupted the old lady; ‘I say nothin’ agin 
his being a little merry now and thin, but to talk of his havin’ taken 





| enough! Oh, to think of that bein’ evened to a brother o’ mine !—but 


| wait; it’s only to-day I heard that you, Mark, had sint for Jimmy Smith, 


| the mazon, tomake a back door to yer house. What need has any dacent 


quiet family like yours, of a back door? Sure, there’s no rogues among 
ye, that ye need a back door to escape through ?” 

“ You don’t understand, mother,”’ said Mark. 

‘I don’t want to understand,” replied the old woman, who had talked 
| herself into a belief of all she uttered; “I want to spake my mind, and 
to put a stop to yer improvements, as ye call’em. I wonder ye wouldn't 
have more pathriotism than to be bringin’ foreign ways into the coun- 
thry !—I’ll say nothin’ te ye about the iron car—Lord save us!—iron ! 
—and so much wood to be had for a song!—nor the harrow with two 
wheels—though my wonder is, where or how ye can put two wheels un- 
der a barrow; nor about iron cornstands—and stones to be gut for no- 
| thin’; but I don’t see why there should be such a set-cut o’ tins shinin 
| about the kitchen; in my time, two or three things sarved for all—and 
why not ?—but it’s my duty I’m doin, and og 

“Don’t forget the pig,” whispered the curious and impatient Judy, 
| raising herself on tiptoe to Mrs. Connor’s ear ;—the old lady seized the 
| idea with avidity: “ But, may-be, as I understand nothin’,” said she, 
ironically, “ye’d have the goodnessto Irish me the English of ‘barnin’ 
| pigs ?’” 

“a Burning pigs !”” echoed Helen. 
“ Burning pigs!” repeated Mark. 
| * Ay, burnin’ pigs !—makin’ fire-wood of them !" 

“LT never heard of the like even!” replied Mark, ‘not in all my 
travels.”’ 

“Oh, the lies and wickedness of the world!” exclaimed Judy, clasping 
her hands together, and turning up her eyes ; “and it done here this 
very day !”’ 

“It’s you that’s telling lies, Miss Maggs!’’ exclaimed Mark, eager to 
vent the anger which had been for some time accumulating; “ its you 
that’s telling lies, and well I know that ye’re the mother of lies, and 
| the counthry will never have rest or peace, till you, and the likes of ye, 
are out of it.” 

“Hould yer tongue, Mark!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Connor, “for it’s the 
| truth Judy’s tellin’. Speak up, Judy, didn’t ye see Matty and Helen 
both set fire to a live pig?” 

Helen looked perfectly astonished, while Matty swore and protested 
that he had never done, or even thought of, such a thing in his whole 
life: the wind changed, and Judy, who (owing, it is to be presumed, to 
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the imaginative organ being frequently called into action, and, conse- ) 
quently, acquiring considerable vigor,) having certainly enlarged the re- | 


port, after the fashion of all approved story-tellers ; Judy found it some- 
what awkward tobe brought to facts; and, as a dernier resort, denied 
having ever used the word “live.”” Old Mrs. Connor continued posi- 
tive in her first assertion; and, at all events, after much bitter bandying 
of many words, the scene closed, upon uld Mrs. Conner and Judy Maggs 
quitting Mark’s cottage, at variance with its inmates and each other ; 
while poor Helen, leaning her head against the wall, was weeping bit- 
terly, and even Mark appeared worried and out of temper. 

Mark Connor was anything but weak; and yet, being seriously angry 
with his mother, and the gossiping sisterhood in general, he did not kiss 
the tears from Helen’s cheek, his customary mode of chasing the sorrow- 
ing tokens away, but in no very gentile tone said, ‘‘ Ye’d better leave off 
crying, Helen ;—women’s tongues and women’s tears are always ready 
when not wanted.” 

‘‘T seldom trouble you with my tears, Mark,” replied Helen, perhaps 
a little, /eetle, pettishly. 

“You've seldom reason, Helen.” 

* T am not saying I have.” 

“But J say you have not.” 

Helen was silent—unjustly so, perhaps—but it was a slight indication 
of woman’s temper, and Mark was in no humor to put up with ir. 

“T say you have not, nor never have had siace you have been my wife.” 

The remembrance of his mother’s rudeness, and Judy Msgg’s vulgarity, 
was fresh upon her mind, and she ejaculated— 

“Mark! Mark! how can you say so?” 

‘Oh, very well!” replied the husband, “‘ very well! I suppose the first 
tale you tell your father, and he coming over next week, will be—‘ how 
ill I have used you!’” 

Helen was again silent, and her ca!m features assumed somewhat the 
expression of sulkiness. 

‘* Do you mean to tell your father that I have used you ill?” reiterated 
Mark, raising his voice at the same time. 

Helen’s tears flowed afresh, and she sobbed, “ You never did till now.”’ 


it was very unfortunate both for Mark and Helen that others were wit- | 


nesses to this first difference ; for had they been alone, Mark’s pride, and 
Helen’s too, would have given way; but as it was, neither would make 
the first advance towards reconciliation, and Mark swore a wicked oath, 
consigning all women to the care of a certain unmentionable black gentle- 
man; and ended his pretty speech by mutteriig cettain words; their 
import being that he wished he had never married an Englishwoman.— 
Tois was the unkindest cut of all. Helen, now really angry with her 
husband, and justly hurt at his unkindness, left the kitchen with the air 
of an offended princess, and the cooking to the little serving maiden, who 
performed it most sadly. ‘I'll not stay supper, thankee. Mark,”’ said 
Blaney O'Doole, who had wisely forborne all interference in a most un- 
Irish way, rising as he spoke, and stroking his ‘‘ eawbeen” with the open 
palm of his hand, ‘ I'll not stay supper, | thankee kindly, all the same, 
but I'll go home; only, Mark, if [ had swore that way at Misthress Bla- 
ney O'Doole, my wife, you know, I wouldn't be in a whole skin now, 
that’s all; good night, and God be wid ye !” 

“Til go to bed, Mark,” said Matty, ‘I’m very tired; only, Mark, 
asthore! don’t be hard upon Helen; sure, ye know, the English are finer- 
like than us, and I saw her lip shake whin ye swore so at her; and, is- 
deed, I can’t help thinkin’ our place a dale nicer than any one else's ; 
she does bother about it to be sure, and is horrid partiklar, but she’s gen- 
ue-hearted, and gave me such a beantiful green silk Barcelona for Sunday, 
and says she’ll give me a silver watch whin I’m fifteen; don’t be cruel, 
Mark ; do you know that when I’ma man, I'll marry an Englishwoman !”’ 
And off went Matty, but not to bed; he left his brother sitting stubbornly 
at supper, his elbows resting on the table, and his face resting on his 
hands. ‘‘ He’s in one of his sulks,” thought the good-natured boy, as he 
stole round the gable end of the house to his sister-in-law’s bad-room 
window, “and, if they’re long coming, they are desperate long goin’! 
Iii see if I can’t coax Helen to make it up with him: and I'l! find some 
way to punish that meddlesome ould woman—for it was all of her that 
my mother was stirred up for a battle to-night—as if Mark hada’ta 
right to his own way!’ These thoughts bronght Matty Connor to the 
little window that was curtained on the outside by the leaves of some 
fine geraniums, Helen’s own porticular plants; he peeped through the 
foliage and saw Helen, her eyes still red with weeping, turning over the 
leaves of the smali bible (it had been her father’s parting gift,) as she 
sat at the little neat dressing-table. , 

‘‘Helen! Helen!’ said he, softly, ‘‘ Helen, avourneen! don’t fret, 
dear, but jist make friends wid Mark ; the natur’ of us Irish, you know, 
is hasty and hot ; but, sure, Mark loves ye (and good reason he has) 
more than his heart’s blood, and it’s proud he is to have an English wife ; 
sure it was only this mornin’ he owned so, and he guidin’ the plough ; 
when Mr. Rooney, the man with the big farm, said that this house was 
a pattera to the country-side, ‘It’s my wife I may thank for it,’ made 
answer my brother, as well he might,” 

_ ‘For your mother to accuse me of burning a live pig !” 
indignantly. 

“Helen, dear! I know what that was owin’ to; that blanderin’, 
ould, wizzen faced, go-by-the-ground, Judy Maggs, who, whin I tould ye 
the pig was ready for burnin’ in the barn (meanin’, you know, that it was 
ready to have the hair singed off, the Hampshire way, for bacon, instead 


said Helen. 


of bein’ scalded our way,) was all ina fuse to know what I was afther: | 


I was no way inclined to gratify her curiosity; don’t you mind, I mean 





rimimber, what a lantin’ puff she set off in this very mornin’ about it 7” 

Helen sighed, and thought, aa everybody else thinks who attempts to 
improve Ireland, that the beginning is difficult, if not dangerous—c’ est 
te premeer pas qui coule. “ But you'll make it up with Mark, Helen; 
poor fellow ! there he is sitting by himself, and the fire out, and Biddy 
spoilt the supper entirely—sorra a bit he’s eat.” 

“ Not eat any supper !”” repeated Helen, slowly looking up. 

“Not as much as ’ud fill a mite’s eye '—and Helen,” added the cun- 
ning rogue, ‘‘ he had a hard day’s work, and wasn't over well.” 

Helen turned over the leaves of the little book, then closed and pushed 
it gently from her. 

** Guod night, dear Matty—don’t forget your prayers—good night.” 

Matty had an intuitive knowledge of woman's heart, which puzzles 
many @ philosopher to acquire, so he only murmured a—“ God bless 
you !”’ and withdrew, thinking slyly to himself, * that ‘ill bring her round, 
any way.” 

Soon, very soon after, a small, gentle hand lifted the latch of the kitch- 
en door ; presently, Helen’s face appeared at the opening, sweet, but 
serious, Mark pretended to be both deaf and blind—he still retained his 
position—and, though she advanced into the kitchen, he moved not. 
Helen’s pride and her affection wrestled for a moment within her, but 
the woman triumphed ; she threw her arms round his neck, and looked 
affectionately in his face ;—it was enough—*there was naebody by,’’ 
so Mark compromised his dignity, and the past was forgotten. I do 
believe this was the last, as I know it to have been the first, quarrel that 
followed Mark Connor’s wooing and wedding. It was a long time be- 
fore Judy Maggs found out the real meaning of Helen’s burning the pig ; 
and, indeed, she. would never have been perfectly enlightened on t 
subject, but for Helen’s good-nature, who sent her a portion of the “ burnt”’ 
flitchi, as a make-up for Mark’s bluntness, he having forbidden her the 
house ; a course that all who loved peace speedily adopted likewise. 


' The most obstinate disciples of old customs in time saw the advantage 


of Mark’s farming improvements ; his flax was the finest in the county ; 
his corn was always stacked in time ; his bacon the best ever tasted ; 
and even his mother confessed the superiority of the two-wheeled bar- 
row. The back door, I fear was always regarded as a sad innovation, 
notwithstanding the proof of its being the means of keeping the front 
one clean. Helen’s housekeeping, even, after a long trial, received its 
due meed of praise, though I fear that her husband’s family was the last 
to award it;—the “ cry of the country” obliged them to do so at length, 
and then, as Mark himself said, ‘‘ Tue deuce thank them for it.”” He 
was wise in suffering, after that night, no interference ; and the greatest 
triumph Helen experienced was when Mrs. Connor not only requested 
her receipt to make plum-pudding but actually begged her to go to her 
house to make it—a tacit acknowledgment of ber superiority. 

About four years after her marriage, when her father came to see her 
for the second time, as he walked down the garden to her little flower 
knot, for which he had brought some rare bulbs, and held her little boy 
(a rosy *‘ potato-faced” fellow) by the hand—who amused himself by 
breaking his grandfather's pipe into short pieces, an operation that was 
not perceived by either grandpapa or mother—the following conversation 
took place between them :— 

‘1 confess, Helen, I feared you would never be as happy as you 
appear. | never doubted Mark’s kindness—but really the people are 
so careless ? 

* Yet good-natured,” said Helen, smiling. 

** So insincere.” 

“ Not so, father ; they always mean to perform what they promise, 
but they are, I confess, too apt to promise beyond their means.” 

“‘ So passionate.” 

“ But se forgiving.” 

* So extravagant.” 

“So very hospitable.” 

‘Ss averse to English settlers.” 

* About as much as we are to Irish ones.” 

* Averse to improvement, then.” 

“Not when convinced in what improvement consists.” 

“Helen, do you know it is very hard to convince an Irishman ; he has 
so many quips, and cranks, and puzzling sayings, and would prefer being 
reduced to expedient, to attaining anything by straightforward means— 
provided it was not too troublesome.” 

‘There is truth in all that,’ replied Helen, thoughtfully, “ and no 
good will ever be effected by Aying in the face of their prejudices; they 
are a people that must be led, not driven. Preconceived ideas cannot 
be hammered out of their heads—but they may be directed to other ob- 
jects; though you cannot stop the source of a river, youmay turn its course 
—but yonder is Mark's uncle, Mr. Hacket, coming to see I must 
not forget to give hima bumper of whisky; not ask him ‘Would he 
rather not ?’ which once got me into a terrible scrape. Dear father 
farewell fur a lictle time ; and, if nething else reconciles you to Ireland, 
remember it was Mark’s wooing, and the wedding which followed, that 
made your Helen happy.’” 





a 

We read in the Memorial de Rouen— Some workmen on the Paris 
and Rouen railway have discovered, not far from the forest of St. Germain, 
a cave constructed of hard stones, and containing some oak coffins in 
tolerable preservation. The branch of a tree was rudely sketched on 
these coffins, and a stone placed apart resembled in form those in which 
human sacrifices were furmerly perpetrated. It is supposed that this 
cave and its contents are of the time of the Druids. 
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. ‘LONDON ; A CHINESE POEM. | On either side perambulate men and women, 


In the centre career along the carriages and horses ; 

| The mingled sound of voices is heard in the shops at evening : 

| During midwinter the heaped-up snows adhere to the pathway ; 
Lamps are displayed at night along the street sides, 

| Whose radiance twinkles like the stars of the sky. 


X. 





IN IEN STANZAS. 
I. 


Afar in the ocean, towards the extremities uf the north west, 
There is a nation, or country, called Exoianp: 
The clime is frigid, and you are compelled — the fire ; 
The houses are so lofty, that you may luck the stars ; cn ~ F : i dae - 
The pious Sr wren. seat. the pA amor of worship, The climate is too cold ‘ the a : vo saaliatlan 
And the virtuous among them ever read the Sacred books : | But they have for ages been exempt from the evils of famine ; 
They bear a peculiar enmity towards the ’rench natien, pelos hora er pry ay ny ne | . teed 
The weapons of war rest not for a moment (between them). = their baked wheaten bread is involved in unctuous lard. 
ere excellent meats are served in covers of silver, 
And fine wines are poured into gem-like cups ; 
The custom of the country pays respect to the ceremony of meals, 
Previous to the repast, they make a change in their vestments.” 
| I 
' 
| 
! 


II. + 
Their fertile hills, adorned with the richest luxuriance, 
Resemble, in the outline of their summits, the arched eye-brows (of a | 
fair woman. ) 


The inhabitants are inspired with a respect for the female sex, Tue Girsizs.—There seems to have been given to the Gipsies a de- 


Who in this land correspond with the perfect features of nature : gree of intellectual power possessed by no other people at all in the same 
Their young maidens have cheeks resembling red blossoms, | low station, with a freedom from cringing meanness, or abject servility, 
And the complexion of their beauties is like the white gem ; which tends greatly to preserve them a free and independent people. 
Of old has connubial affection been highly esteemed among them, Though they will accept of alms, and even ask forthem, it is in general 
Husband and wife delight in mutual harmony. only of such persons as happen to come in their way. They rarely, if 





IIL. ever, beg from door to door, or in towns—and never with whining or 

Sn stan Sai olbidilt tid? Iie teeicizend anphenn henenh the emma. fictitious distress. It is an exraordinary circumstance, that, however 
a Re eo ge 8 ae ” distressed, they rarely apply for that legal relief which they might de- 
Crowds of walkers ramble without number : mand. There is an unaccountable quickness and clearness of understand- 
The grass is allowed to grow as a provision for horses, ing possessed by them, which not only enables them to express themselves 
And enclosures of wooden-rails form pastures for cattle. clearly, but also to turn the failings of others to their own account. At 
The harvest nt gathered in with the singing of songs : | the same time, their language is neither profane nor vulgar, but generally 
And Gants auch othee page . sy + mas war such as is proper and approaching to refinement. Though they cannot 

u ime, 


be accused of false modesty, to those whv do not encourage ribaldry their 
language is seldom other than decent and unassuming. On all occasions 
they seem to avoid giving unnecessary offence in conversation. Since 
they have ceased to become persecuted and hunted as wild beasts, or to 
be considered as houseless thieves and vagabonds, few instances of con- 
victions of real gipsies have been known. To these qualities, con- 
tributing to fit them for their assigned stations in the “ open fields of all 
Their songs resound in unison with stringed and wind instruments, countries, may be added their unprecedented ee a 
And they dance to the inspiring note of drums and flutes : very scantiest, meanest, and even most revolting food. my a oak dion 
It constitutes the perfection of harmonious delight, said, because they prefer it—but, as Boswell said, because they are often 
Every one retires with a laughing countenance. very ill off for waat of victuals of any kind, and must, therefore, put up 
; 4 with such as they can get. Their abstemiousness, and contentedness 
V. with little and mean food, is requisite for a people who are doomed, like 

The two banks of the river lie to the north and south, them, to be cast into and remain in the “ wilderness and open fields,” 
Three bridges interrupt the stream, and form a communication. Such a people, one might suppose, would be an idle race. This is not 
Vessels of every kind pass between the arches. the case, generally speaking—they are industrious, so far as they can be 
While men and horses pace among the clouds: so consistently with their decreed stations in the world—so that there 
A thousand masses of stone rise one above the other, are few trades which it admits of which they do not follow—they do not 
And the river flows through nine channels : seek to eat the bread of idleness, but they will not drag the chains of 
The bridge of Loyang, which out-tops all in our empire, slavery. If it were not for their industry, they could not appear so de- 
Is in shape and size somewhat like these. | cently clad as they generally do, nor with the comfortable accommoda- 

VI tions which they often possess.— Church of England Magazine. 


Boag ; Duke or AtHot.—The estate of the present Duke of Athol is im 
It is a rich, populous, and highly adorned land, ‘ mense, running in one dirertion more than seventy miles. On his estate 
Its workmen vie with each other in the excellence of their manufactures. | there are thirty-six miles of private road for a carriage, and more than 
Within the circuit of the imperial residence is a splendid palace ; sixty miles of well-made walks, which are being extended every year.— 
ag trees are immingled with unnumbered dwellings. These roads and paths being made for pleasure, are laid through the 
Pa! ee i gentry ride in wheel-carriages and on horseback, most picturesque gnd romantic scenery; along the river’s banks, "up the 
= e fair py clothe themselves in silken garments : glen, cut into the steep sides of the mountains and over their tops, and 
e space in each street being devoted to ornament, along the margin of the precipitous cliffs—now into the forest gloom— 
Vil. now opening on a boundless prospect, or seme sweet vale, now bursting 

The towering edifices rise story above story on a waterfall, and next along the side of a murmuring brook. The fa- 
In all the stateliness of splendid aiienas ther of the present Duke began, in his life-time, one of the most mag- 
Railings of iron thickly stud the sides of every entrance nificent palaces in the kingdom. It is said that in the estimate of the 
And streame from the river circulate through the walls : cost of the edifice, the single item of raising the walls and putting on 
The sides of each apartment are variegated with devices ; the roof, together with the materials, would have been one hundred 
Through the windows of glass appear the scarlet hangings : thousand pounds—about five hundred thousand dollars, For more than 
And in the street itself is presented a beautiful scene, : thirty years the present Duke has been in a Lunatic Asylum of London. 
The congregated buildings have all the aspect of a picture. Orv Bacugetors.—An old bachelor, my friends, whose heart is never 


Lest the foggy clouds should bewilder and detain them. 
IV 

Their theatres are closed during the long days; 

It is after dark that the painted scenes are displayed ; 


The faces of the actors are handsome to behold, 
And their dresses are composed of silk and satin; 


VIII warmed with affection, is a miserable nobody in the world. He is as 

‘ - cold blooded as a turtle, and looks as melancholy as a clam. His hopes 
In London, about the period of the ninth moon, die as soon as they begin to pinfeather—there is no more sentiment in 
The inhabitants delight in travelling to a distance : | his soul, than there is music in a cornstalk fiddle—his thoughts are wrapt 
They change their abodes, and betake themselves to the country, | up in a shroud of self, he knows not the pleasure attendant on the sexual 
Visiting their friends in their rural retreats : 


| amalgamation of souls—his abode is fixed in the solitary wilds of celibacy, 
Thee 0 5a : | where all is cheerless, comfortless, and dreary. There he lives and there 
n in autumn the prices of provisions fall : he dies, unlhonored and unwept; and when he is finally carried away by 
And the greater number of dwellings being untenanted, | the current of time, we can only aay, there gees another parcel of rubbish 
Such as require it are repaired and adorned. into the gulf of eternity —Dow Jr. 
IX. The following instance of premature interment we translate from the 
The spacious streets are exceedingly smooth and level Paris Debats: “A midwife of the commune of Paulhan had apparently 
Each being crossed by others at intervals : ‘ | died, and her body, after the twenty-four hours’ customary delay, was 
placed in the coffin, and the funeral procession proceeded to the place of 
“Literally, “Every street being devoted to flowers and willows, where is | interment. During the way the bearers felt something stirring in the 


there space to plant mulberries and h tu i ec i i i y 
aus eemears wee py pr Towed nak gs roduce silk and flax) ?”—There | COffin, and, in alarm, determined on seeing what could have occurred. 


The prolonged sound of carriages and steeds is heard through the day 


thought it necessary to give here. @ original, which we have not | They found the woman alive, having only been in a lethargy. She was 
Where is there room for the more useful productions of the earth ? 


carried back to her residence but the agitation she suffered caused her 
death a few days after.” 
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City Guarp Bati.—This aszembly on Monday evening was al! that 
the reputation of this favorite company for liberality and talent induced 
us to suppose it would be. The saloon was crowded with the gay and 
beautiful, and the presence of the brilliant uniforms of the genera! and 


staff officers, added much tothe splendor of the scene. Every thing | 
was done by the attentive commander and committee to ensure the plea- | 


sure of the company, and at a late, or rather an early hour, they sepa- 
rated, only regretting that such delightful occasions occur so seldom. 


Daste, Petrarcu, asd Cuaucer.—The genius of Dante has been 
compared to a Gothic cathedral, vast and lofty, and dark and irregular. 
In the same spirit Petrarch may be likened to a classic and elegant Greek 
temple, rising aloft in its fair and faultless proportions, and compacted of 
the purest Parian marble; while Chaucer is like the far-spreading and 
picturesque palace of the Alhambra, with its hundred chambers, all va- 
rey - decorated, and rich with barbaric pomp and gold.— L wes of 
the Poets. 


A Parr or Saitiise Srectacies.—“ Madam,” said the keeper at 
the gate of the Royal Gardens, “ I cannot permit you to take your dog 
inte the gardens.” “Don’t you see, my good friend,” said the lady,* 


putting a couple of shillings inte the keeper’s hand, “ that it is a cat, and | 


not a dog?” “ Madam,” said the keeper, instantly softening the tone 
of his voice, “I beg your pardon for my mistake ; I now see clearly, by 
the aid of the pair of spectacles you have been so good as to give me, 
that it is a cat,and not a dog.” 


Enxctann’s Greatness.—Commerce is a most prodigious creator of 
wealth ; conmerce has been a mighty engine to make England the great- 
est of nations. What we owe tocommerce it were idle to descant on. 
All that its warmest worshippers claim for it, we readily admit, and say 
that, without its aid, England would not be at this day the foremost of 


first-rate powers ; without its aid there would not exist in this country | 


the heaped-up hoards of limitless affluence, at which the foreigners gaze 
in mute astonishment.—Morning Post. 


The French Academy of Sciences has proposed as the subject for the 
grand prize of Natural Philosophy (6,000f.) to be decided in the annual 
meeting of 1845:—* To determine by accurate experiments the precise 
quantities of heat disengaged in chemical combinations.” The follow- 


ing question has been again proposed for 1843 for a medal of 3,000. | 
value :—‘‘ To determine by accurate experiments what is the succession | 


of chemical, physical, and organic changes, which take place in the egg 


during the development of the fertus in birds and frogs.” The following 


questions are alsh proposed for 1843:—‘*To determine by experiments, 
in acoustics and physiology, what is the mechanism employed in pro- 
ducing the voice of man,” and—‘ To determine by anatomical investi- 
gations the comparative différence of structure in the voice of man and 
of mammiferous animals.” 

Each of these prizes is to consist of a gold medal with 3,000f. The 
Academy has again proposed for 1843 the following question for the 
grand prize of Mathematics :—‘‘ To perfect the methods in use for resol- 
ving the perturbations of the moon or the planets, and to replace the 
isual developments in series of sines and co-sines by a more convergent 
method composed of periodicol terms, which may be calculated by means 


of tables constructed once for all." The extraordinary prize of 6,000f. | 


for the application of steam to navigation has also been proposed again 
for 1844. 


Opp Fet.tows.—It appears that this society now musters nearly 


11,000 members in this district, and above 1,000 in Birkenhead, and | 
that the total number in the empire is 30 ,000. Amongst these are | 
not fewer than 108 members of Parliament, besides magistrates and 


clergymen in abunnance. Lord Brougham, Lord Sandon, Mr. Jas- 
tice Cresswell, and Sir Joshua Walmsley, are members in our own 
district.—Liverpool paper. 


Persian Superstitions.—The remnants of old superstitions are not 
confined in Persia to the vulgar; even the King of this great empire will 
not leave his capital, undertake an expedition, nor receive an ambassa- 
dor, till he has had intimation from his astrologer of the fortunate hour 
for the act. Befure all minor transactions, the people take what they 
call a fall; namely, opening the Koran, Hafiz, or any venerated author, 
and the sease of the passage on which their eyes first fall directs their 
actions accordingly.— Porter's Travels. 


Notioys oF Futurittry.—The Barbarians of the North implicitly be- 


Hieved that their valor in this life was to be rewarded in the next with 


what they conceived to be the most exquisite of all possible enjoyments. 


Every morning they were to fight a great and promiscuuus battle ; after 
which Olin was to restore the killed and wounded to their former strengtls 
and vigor, and provide a sumptuous entertainment for them in his ball, 
where they were to feed upon the flesh of a wild boar, and drink mead 
and ale out of the skulls of their enemies till night, when they were to 
be indulged with beautiful wornen. Mankind in general in ali stages of 
society are apt to fashion their beliefs to their dispositions, and thus to 
make their religion’a stimulus instead of a curb to their passions.— | 


Knight. 23 


9 Bacwetors HELD 1s Disnoxor.—Lycurgus, as we are told by Plu- 
tarch, thought it would be an effectual mode of encouraging matrimony, 
:0 deprive, as he did, by a special law, bachelors of that honor and res- | 
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| cyllidas, an eminent commander ; he happened to appear one day in a 
| company, when a young man not only refused to rise and yield his seat to 

him, but made this severe observation :—‘‘ You have no child to yield a 
seat tome when I am old.” , 


Arrecrine.—An old maid of Threadneedle-street, London, being 
ata loss for pincushion, made use of an onion. On the following 
morning she found that al! her needles had tears in their eyes ! 


The following curious anecdote is recorded by Aubrey, in his Ostenta 
or Portents, printed in 1696 :—‘“ Sir Walter Long’s widow (of Draycot, 
Wilts) did make a solemn promise to him on his death bed, that she 
would not marry after his decease: but not long after, one Sir William 
Fox, a very beautiful young gentleman, did win her love; sa that, nvt- 
| withstanding her promise aforesaid, she married him at South Wraxall, 
| where the picture of Sir Walter hung over the parlor-door, as it doth now 
at Draycot. As Sir William Fox led his bride by the hand from the 
| church (which is near to the house) into the parlor, the string of the pic 
ture brake, and the picture fell on her shoulder, and cracked in the fall. 
It was painted on weod, as the fashion was in those days. This made 
| her Ladyship reflect on her promise, and drew tears ftom her eyes !!” 


We copy the following “‘ whole cloth” incident from a Leeds paper: 

A Srranoe Tate—Burt a Fact.—Some few months ago, one of our 
townsmen left for America, in company with his wife. After having set 
foot on the Eldorado of the West, they found to their unspeakable disap- 
pointment that they had travelled far without mending matters. 
tramped over a great'part of America, till they were reduced to ask chari- 
ty from passing strangers. One day the husband asked charity from a 
black gentleman, who, instead of giving him any, offered him $250 for his 
| wife. The offer was refused by the husband with becoming indignation. 
The wife immediately turned to him, and said, in an under tone, ‘‘ Thou 
fool, take t’ brass—let me ge, and then I'll come to thee.” Eatering 
into the spirit of the dodge, he pocketed the money, and bade farewell 
| to his wife, with the understanding that she would return to him direct- 
ly. Three days afterwards he saw his wife in her carriage, attended by 
black servants, and had an interview with her. She told him to go home 
' and think no more about her, as she had found a good shop and was de- 
termined to keep it. She still remains under the influence of the black 
gentleman, and the disconsolate husband returned to our town last week 
to tell his own miserable tale, and to exhibit himself as a living proof of 
| the treachery and inconstancy of woman. 





Taxes 1n CurNa.—The greater part of the taxes in China are 
paid in commodities. ‘Those who breed silk worms pay their taxes 
in silks, the husbandman in grain, and the gardner in fruits. This 
mode of impesing taxes is far from detrimental to the government or 
the people, as in every province there are in its service numbers of 
mandarins, officers, soldiers, and pensioncrs of different kinds, who 
are furnished with every necessary of food and clothing, so that the 
articles levied as taxes are nearly al] consumed in those provinces in 
which they are levied. If anything remains it is sold on account of 
| the Emperor, and the amount paid in to the imperial treasury. The 

taxes paid in money arise principally from the sale of salt, which 

belongs exclusively to the Emperor—from the dutics paid by vessels 

on entering any of the ports—from the customs and other imports on 

various branches of manufacture. These excepted, the er pays 
| little to the exigencies of the state, and the mechanic still less. e 
| weight of the permanent and persona! taxes, therefore, falls on the 
husbandman. 


German EriquetTre.—The Germans are the original inventors and 
introducers of the Waltz; the Waltz is the national dance. It is the 
everlasting and never-wearying dance of high and low life. Where 
there isa meeting of any merriment, there they are epinning reund in 
this eternal whirl. Begin whatever dance they may, it is as sure to tarn 
into a waltz as that night follows day. They must spin about together 
as if every twirl took them a degree nearer to felicity, and like the 
lark or the eagle, the highest point of the heaven of existence could 
only be reached by a gyration. Yet this dance has shocked other 
nations, and has not been anywhere introduced without a strong op- 
position from the more decorous and serious portion of the population ; 
on account of the freedom, and even license of its action. Young 
men taking the young women round the waist, and twirling them 
round the room like so many whisligigs, were regarded ¥ ecorous 
mammas and chaperones as very shocking fellows. Yet, would 
it be believed that these same German damsecls, who waltz and 
spin away for whole nights together with young men whom they 
never saw before, adie be dreadfully shocked if one of these same 
young men, the day after, on setting out to take a public walk, in 
company with the father and mother and the whole family, or two or 
three families together, were to offer his arm! Young people, un- 
| less they are formally betrothed to each other, never think of such a 
thing as walking arm.in-arm. This is so established and well known 
a fact, that inone of their plays, where a young lady, in orderto 
make a young man ina fit of jealous anger commit himeelf irre. 
coverably with his affianced love, proposed that he should take a walk 
along the city street with herself, whois known also to be one of his 
friends, exclaims in horror—** What ! walk arm-in-arm with a lady in 





ect which he commanded the young to pay te the old. Hence, he «ays, | public! Heavens! It were madness and destruction 1” —Hewitt’s 


n body expressed any displeasure at the conduct of a young man to Der- | Life in Germany, 
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al From Godey's Lady's Book. | 
THE FORTUNES OF BIANCA CAPELLO- 
By Mas. E. F. Evver. 


THE FLIGHT. 

Those of our readers who are disposed for a glance at times long past 
—who would listen to the teaching of history—will suffer their imagina- 
tion to be transported to Venice as she was in the year 1563. Lt was 
the last day of November, in that year. The glow of a mild autumn 
sunset bad not yet faded from the sky, still tinting with gold the towers 
and cupolas of the seaborn city. The full moon had just risen, and the 
city began to exhibit its most festive appearance. Music was heard in 
every street; the piazzas were thronged with idlers ; the gondolas shot 
by in greater numbers, and here and there might be seen a damsel bend- 
ing from her balcony to hold converse with her lover, or waving a white 
handkerchief in recognition of some amatory song. A large apartment 
in the Palazzo Capelli overlooked the water. It was furnished in the 
richest style of that ag. Tapestries of velvet quaintly embroidered, 
carpets so soft that a footfall could scarce be heard upon them, embroid- 
cred sofas, mirrorsef choicest Venetian manufacture, and several paint- 
ings of the early schools of italian art, attested the taste as well as the 
wealth of the noble possessor of this mansion. Bartolomeo Cappello 
wasa Venetian of ancient lineage, and of honvrable station in the re- 
public ; and lived in splendor worthy of his brilliant and extensive con- 
nexions. Pride was his ruling passion, and hitherto fortune had grati- 
fied it to the full. 

The sole occupant of that apartment at the hour we have mentioned, 
was partially hidden from view by the crimson draperies of the window 
against which she leaned, looking out at the broad, bright mvon, then 
sailing abeve the “ tiara of bright towers.”” The light fell upon her face, 
and revealed features of matchless beauty. One round white arm rested 
against the casement, and the hand supported her head, thrusting back a 
rich brown tress Or two, that wandered down over a neck and shoulder 
of alabaster. Her left hand held carelessly a small volume, from which 
she had been reading. Her dress was of light colored silk, bordered 
deeply with black velvet, according to the custom of Venetian maidens of 
rank. She wore no veil, nor any ornament save a superb ruby broach, 
that confined a scarf flung round her neck. 

The window was open, for the breeze that fanned the cheek of the 
lovely girl was bland as that of summer. She sate gazing at the moon, 
apparently in a deep reverie, till the twilight had faded quite away, the 
crimson clouds paled into white, and a few stars stole :imidly out into the 
sky. Snddenly, a strain of music was heard heneath the window, and 
the fair maiden instantly started from her abstraction. She leaned for- 
ward from the balcony, and her lips were parted with a smile of pleasure. 
The words of the song were heard but indistinctly, and the voice sunk as 
the musician passed. The maiden sprang up, snatched a rose from a 
vase near, and hastily threw it into the gondola below; but heeded not 
how it might be received, for at the same instant the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and a man entered of stately bearing, but past the prime of 
life. 


“ Signor Moncenigo 1” The lady seemed startled as she spoke, for | 


the rose on her cheek was of a deeper hue than usual. It might have 
been caused, however, by her stooping position the moment before. 

“ A fair good even to my lovely Bianca !"’ said the gentleman, and, 
advancing, he took her hand in his own, and raised it to his lips. Bian- 
ca, with a smile, withdrew it, and seated herself, arranging the cum- 
brous folds of the curtains so that they shielded her from the night air. 

Signor Moncenigo was what his appearanve bespoke him, a man of 
noble blood, and witha! nearly allied to the loftiest and most powerful 
house in Venice. As such, and one possessed of a princely fortune, his 
alliance had been universally sought. But among all the dames and mai- 
dens of Venice, he had seen none to whom his heart surrendered itself, 
till he beheld the fair, capricious daughter of Cappello. Her childlike 
grace and playfulness, her naivete of manner, her wit and vivacity, capti- 
vated him even more than her beauty, though her charms, even at that 
early age, were rivalled by none in her native city. He had vowed himself 
her slave, and found his suit willingly entertained by ber father and un- 
cle, who thought not uf the disparity of age between him and his des- 
tined bride, but only of the political advantage their family would reap 
from the union. 

Capello first announced his intentions to his daughter by signifying his 
will, that she should inthe space of six weeks, become the biide of Mon- 
cenigo. Bianca indulged in a little playful sarcasm respecting the years 
of her mature lover, but ventured no opposition to her father’s demands. 
Indeed, she seemed not averse to the brilliant destiny that awaited her. 
but received Moncenigo as her affianced husband, if not with a show of 
affection, at least with graceful courtesy. The day after the morrow 
was appointed for their bridal. 3 : 

Moncenigo stood beside the Isvely girl bending on her face eyes ex- 
pressive of devoted yet dignified tenderness. Bianca, ever disposed to 
lively railery, suffered not the interview to pass in that meaning silence 
proverbially so dear to mutual lovers. She talked of all matters in the 
city that could be supposed to incerest a young damsel, and demanded of 
her suitor accounts of the masques given during the reign of the Priuli. 
Profuse of smiles, her eyes sparkled with girlish delight, when kneeling 
gracefully at her feet, her bethrothed offered to her acceptance, a box 


ee ew 

* You have a marvellous rare taste in these matters, my lord Monce. 
niga,’’ observed she. 

*‘ Nay, Bianca,” replied the er amored nobie, “ in but one thing do I 
profess a taste, and that is not rare, seeing that all admire it, even thy 
beauty Yet am I not jealous, else should J have turned upon a gay ca- 
valier, whem I heard but now in the Bado della Valle, chaunting thy 
raises to his mandoline.” 
~ From so careless an admirer, you know you had nothing to fear,” 
said Bianéa. 

“Comely youth and gaiety against age and a grave spirit,” observed 
Moncenigo, musingly. “I bave oft marvelled at thy cheice, Bianca. 
Yet ‘tis a wise one. The gorgeous bird of spring moults not his plumes 
so quickly as one of your fair gallazts his pageant love. We promise a 
love that dies only with life. There are no wrinkles in the heart.” 

A amile played round Bianca’s beautiful mouth, but she checked it and 
answered gravely. Their conversation was, ere long, interrupted by the 
entrance of her father, and her uncle Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia. 
From discourse on her approaching bridal they pessed to political sub- 
jects. A detail of that evening’s conversation, might it be given here, 
yrould unfold many lofty schemes of ambition, destined never to be rea- 
lised, but we forbear to call them from oblivion. 

It was late in the evening, and Bianca had ascended to her apartment, 
and stood ather mirror, adorned with the jewels which had been a few 
hours before presented her by Moncenigo. Never had mirror reflected a 
form more perfect. The graces of early youth were in her united to the 
full proportions of maturer womanhood. No statuary, in his finest work 
could have rivalled the excellent chiselling of that neck and bust, or of 
those rounded shoulders. To say that her features were faultless in sym- 
metry, would be to allow them only negative perfection ; to pass by the 
effect of those large dark eyes, fringed with their long silken lashes, and 
the varying expression of her mouth, which indeed resembled Cupid’s 
bow—in that arrows were winged thence fur a thousand hearts. Her 
rich brown hair fell down in natural ringlets to her waist, save one lock 
which she had unconsciously twined round her hand, that appeared 
whiter by the contrast. As she stooa there looking so calm in her youth- 
ful loveliness, she might have been deemed some angelic being, rather 
than what in truth she was, one of the fairest of the daughters of earth. 

Presently the door of her apartment was softly opened, and she turned 
eagerly round. The intruder was a woman of mature years, but, from 
her gaib, evidently of inferior rank. 

* Well, Clara mia 7” said the maiden, with a look of expectation. 
The woman only beckoned in reply. Bianca snatched up a velvet cloak 
that lay upon a seat, threw it over her shoulders, and followed her con- 
tidante. 

They descended the stairs, passed into the gardens, and came near to 
a postern in the lofty wall. A figure, wrapped ina mantle, stood in the 
shadow. The attendant stopped at a few paces distance ; the young 
girl advanced alone, and wasreceived in the arms of the stranger. 

They sate down in one of the trellised arbors, and some moments paszed 
in silence. The stranger was young and remarkably handsome, with a 
bearing, moreover, that might have suited a cavalier of distinguished 
rank. What achange in his presence, had come over the light-hearted 
Bianca! She was now transformed into the simple loving gitl. Suffer- 
ing both her hands to remain in the clasp of her lover's, her eyes suffused 
with tenderness, were raised earnestly to his, while the light flush on her 
cheek, and the quick heaving of her bosom, betrayed a depth of emotion 
of which one so capricious might have been thought incapable. 

“ I came to-night, assured by this sigral,”’ said the young man, taking 
ahalf faded rose from his bosom and pressing it to his lips, ‘‘ which I 
keep as & pledge, moreover, that thou wilt not fail me to-morrow. 
Sweet Bianca ! I shall thenceforth need no postetnoor guovernantes to 
bring me to thy presence.” 

The maiden sighed deeply and said, “ If to-morrow were but safely 
past . 

‘* What fear you, lady of my heart ?” 

“Nay, have I not enough to dread—the anger of my father——" 

“ Will pass speedily away. Whocould nourish anger against so love- 
ly an offender? For the rest, I marvel how the stately Morcenigo will 
bear himself? [have mind to bid him a week hence, te the Salviati 
Bank, to see the state of his lost bride.” 

** Are we to dwell with your uncle, Pietro 7” asked Biarca. 

“ Not for a season,” replied Pietro. ‘ The Salviati are in too elose 
neighborhood to the Palazzo Cappelli, and though I doubt not thy father 
may be readily pacified, when he learns thou hast chosen to please thy- 
selfin choice of a husband, yet something I may expect from the wrath of 
thy uncle Grimani. We must fly, my Bianca, to a foreign land.” 

‘*T love not Venice more than thee,” murmured the enamored girl. 

“ Venice shail yet be proud to call thee her daughter,” said Pietro 
Buonaventura. ‘Listen. I have interest at the court of Cosmode Me- 
dici; Francesco will grant us his protection and his influence to recon- 
cile thy family to our marriage. The good word of a prince hath a mar- 
vellous facility in subduing the resentment of nobles. We shall soon re- 
turn welcomed to Venice, and Cappello will acknowledge, in the nephew 
of the wealthy banker, a son of whom he need not be ashamed.” 

Bianca suffered her apprehensions to be dispelled by these and other 
representations of her lover, and consented to depart for Florence under 
his protection. She had to struggle with no feelings of filialduty. Un- 


containing a magnificent set of jewels. Bianca suffered him to clasp a | controlled in her slightest wish from childhood, and left to the flatteries 
superb bracelet upon her arm ; and taking out anecklace of rich pearls, of an Italian guovernante, whose hireling services were expected to sup- 


set in gold, surveyed it with undisguised admiration. 


| ply the loss of a mother, she had learned to prize nothing in comparison 
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with herself, and to seek only self gratification. It would have been | 
strange if such culture had yielded fairer fruit. 

It waa midnight before the lovers separated, and Bianca, joined by | 
her obsequious governess, returned to her chamber. The next day found 
her oecupied in collecting her wardrobe and jewels, and what store of | 
gold she might command; for though she believed Buonaventora 
wealthy, as indeed he had represented himself, she knew that in a hur- | 
ried flight he might readily fail of means, especially should swift pursuit | 
render it necessary for them te turn aside from their direct course. 

That night, the eve of her expected nuptials, the maiden was closeted | 
until late with her father, receiving his parental counsel, und listening to 
the plans he had devised fur her. When they parted and he fervently | 
invoked a blessing upon her youthful head, and gave utterance to his 
pride in her exceeding beauty, her better feelings for the moment ob- | 
tained the ascendency, and she bathed with tears the hand to which her 
jips were pressed. Reaching her chamber, she threw herself upon the | 
couch, and gave way to a fresh burst of tears. 

‘* Why weep you, my fair mistrees,”’ said the confidante. “ Methinks | 
you have cause for joy, escaping a bridal not to your mind, by wedding 
with so handsome a cavalier as Pietro Buonaventura.” 

‘ Talk of him, Clara,” answered Bianca, rising and wiping away her 
tears, “‘ that I may forget all else. For truly I love him beyond all, and 
good proof do I give of my sincerity. Who knows if I shail ever behold 
my father’s face again?” 

“Tush! he will never cast off his daughter, the only pride of his 
house. And if he shall be angered, would you remain to wed Monceni- 

9?” 
ar Never!” cried the maiden. 
and will follow him.” 

‘‘ That is a noble resolve, and you shall find him worthy,” observed the 
guovernante. “Now go, my child, and ask strength from the Virgin. 
She will sustain you in the hour of danger.” 

Bianea again buried her face in her hands. ‘I canno tpray to the 
Virgin, now,” she murmured ; “I cannot now !’’ and when Clara led her 
towards the sacred image, she could only sink down before it, and stoop 
her head to the ground, absorbed in thoughts and feelings, which, though 
partaking of painful self-reproach, were too earthly to permit her to lift 
her eyes to that shrine of purity. 

At midnight, attended by the woman whom Pietro had bribed to his 
interest, with one confidential domestic, the daughter of Cappello quitted 
for ever the home of her ancestors. She had scarce a feeling of remorse | 
at having deceived the fondest of parents, or flung scorn upon the noble 
heart of Moncenigo; her hesitation was only that natural to one of her | 
youth and sex, in venturing upon such a step. And Pietro Buonaventura, | 
as he received her in his arms on landing, and assisted her out of the | 
gondola, thought only of the prize he had obtained; not dreaming that | 
she who had proved herself destitute of filial regard, might hereafter give | 
him cause to repent the stratagems he had employed to win her as bis | 
wife. 


“ My lot is cast. I have chosen Pietro, 


| 





THE NUPTIALS. 

The Tuscan Duchy, to the capital of which the fugitive lovers imme- 
diately repaired, was at that period held nominally by Cosmo dei Medici. 
That prince being too old and infirm to perform the duties of his station, 
the government had devolved upon his son Francesco. From him Pietro , 
Buonaventara claimed and received protection. The young prince used 
his influence to persuade the family of Bianca to consent to a reconcilia- 
tion, but in vain. Cappello renounced the daughter who had deceived | 
him; Grimani, her uncle, vowed revenge, and urged his brother-in-law | 
to the prosecution of severe measures against the adventurer whom she 
called husband. By an edict of the Venetian Senate, Pietro was doomed 
to perpetual banishment, and a price of two thousand ducats set upon 
his head. 

But the distant mutterings of patrician indignation scarce threw a cloud 
ever the pleasures of the two exiles, now safe from its fury. Under the 
beams of Francesco's favor, they lived in ease and affluence. Bianca 
yielded to the fascination of new scenes of luxury. Her beauty and ac- 
complishments, ere she had resided long in Florence, brought its most 
distinguished nobles to her feet. Her fame was spread abroad as the 
most brilliant woman of her time. All that wealth and the arts of litera- 
ture could produce to enhance her native attractions of person and man- 
ner, contributed to make her house the favorite resort of gaiety, wit and 
learning. Nay, her vanity and love of power were to be gratified by yet 
a higher conquest. 

Almost from the first interview, she could not fail to perceive the im- 
pression made by her charms upon Francesco dei Medici. What were 
her feelings at this discovery, bound as she was by the most solemn ties 
to him she had chosen her companion through weal and woe? No warn- 
ing voice was needed to point out the dangers of her position. Yet she 
shrank not from, but courted temptation; exulting in the prospect of a 
power so vast as would be hers when she had bound the ruler of Florence | 
a willing thrall in her chains. No art that the spirit of coquetry suggest- | 
ed, no device ‘that might heighten her singular beauty, was spared to | 
complete the enchantment—to engross the affections of the prince, whose 
weakness of character she soon perceived would secure the dominion, 
once established, of her superior wil!. Not, however, without some | 
struggles, did the evil spirit obtain the mastery in ber breast, driving | 
thence all gentle affections and impulses that might dispute his unhal- 
lowed sway. Her love for Pietro offered little resistance; that love had | 
been with her a passion, not a sentiment founded on esteem, and had 
passed away with the excitement of her flight from Venice. Her disco- 
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| beauty. 


very of her husband's real character, and the allurements of dissipation 
to which she was soon exposed, contributed further to alienate her from 
him. Yet the world, in the heart of one so young, did not at once take 
such root as to expel al! sense of honor and virtue. She at first shudder- 
ed at the aspect of vice, and still more at the evil names vice wins among 
men. Her pride of birth and lingering recollections of childish innocence 
might longer have preserved her, but for ber fatal intimacy with a lady 
farmlier with courts, and with polished life in Italy—the Marchesa di 
Mondregone, This woman enjoyed the confidence of the prince, and 
professed the most devoted friendship for Bianca. She poured into the 
willing ears of the fair Venetian, the flatteries of the court, and painted 
in the most seductive colors the enjoyments and glories of the empire of 
Bianca hed no principles to defend her against such assaults. 
She had no religion to teach her how unsatisfying and how fleeting were 
such prom’sed delights. She listened, was deceived, and sacrificed to 


| the phantom of pleasure, al] that woman ought to hold most sacred. 


Not long after the commencement of the prince's passion for Bianca, 
he was wedded, at the desire of his father, to Giovanna of Austria. His 
intimacy with his Venetian friends ceased not after his marriage; on the 
other hatd, it was more openly indulged. He conferred upom Pietrothe 
honor of an appointment near his person, and assigned to him ane his 
wife a noble mansion adjuining the ducal palace. The mask was thrown 
off, and even public censure set at defiance. The princess Giovanna 
found coldness and neglect, where she hud a right to expect affection ; 


qbut by no complaint or murmurs did she give aught of encoursgement 
| to the dissatisfaction which was now general, and openly expressed. 


Some years had thus elapsed, and our story introduces us into the in- 
terior of a mean abode in one of the most retired streets of Florence. In 
a low, dirty apartment, the bare walls of which were not even covered 


| by leathern hangings, but, stained and defaced by time, showed, in com- 


mon with the total absence of comfortable furniture, the poverty of the 
occupaat, a man was seated, poring, by the light of a torch, over a folio 
volume of manuscript. His apparel was poor and scanty; nor was 
there aught more prepossessing in his low-browed visage, or the glance 
of his keen, suspicious eyes, lifted with furtive quickness whenever a 
noise without disturbed his studies. The wind, that poured in through 
numberless crevices, caused the lamp to flicker and burn unequally ; 
while pausing frequently to trim the light, he would mutter words in a 
foreign tongue, in tones of impatience, that showed he relished not the 
interruption. 

He had not read long when the door behind him opened, and a woman, 
aged and decrepid, entered, and, without saying a word, deposited on 
the table a purse of gold. The man’s eyes sparkled with rapture as he 
seized the treasure. 

‘Ha! thou hast well sped, Merab !” cried he; ‘and at what hour 
will the lady come ?”’ 


“ To-night—anon: she is even now without,’ was the reply. A 


| knocking, as she spoke, was heard ; the astrologer, for no less were his 
| pretensions, hastily rose, secreted the purse, and arranged a seat for his 


expected visitor, while the old Jewess opened the outer door. Two fig- 
ures were seen ; one muffled in a mantle, who seemed the attendant, re- 
mained without, while the other entered. Disguised so closely that the 
face could not be discerned, it was impossible not to recognize her sex in 
the graceful outlines of her figure, as well as in the trembling agitation 
of her manner. ‘ 

‘ Hast thou prepared the liquid whereof Merab told thee 1” was her 
first hurried question. 

“I is ready, most honored lady,” answered the charlatan, in his-blan- 
dest tones ; “and it is more powerful, | pledge you my word, than all 
the others. Your servant brought from the remotest regions of the east, 
the rare drugs that compose this charmed potion. No man living can 
imitate it; it is magic itself. A few drops of this potion, transparent 
and tasteless as it is, infused into a cup of wine———” 

‘It is well, interrupted the lady, as she received from his hands a small 
crystal phial. ‘And now I have another commission for thee.”” She 
glanced around, as if fearfulof being overheard, and lowered her voice. 
“« Merab said thou couldst prepare me a draught that should work « far 
different effect from this I hold in my band. She conferred with thee 
yesterday respecting it. Dost understand me ?” 

“] do, lady, and have that also ready,” said this unhesitating dispenser 
of life and death. Opening a secret drawer in a small cabinet that stood 
before him, he produced another phial of bright liquid. “ See, 
here, lady,” he continued, “the color of blood. the concentrated 
venom of the deadliest plants is this concocted. Years have I spent in 
toilsome study to acquire the art necessary to manufacture so subtle and 
so secret a poison. It has power to wither the springs aie a slow 
yet sure decay. —_ may elapse before its effect is ; yeta 
dagger in the heart of your enemy is not more certain.” 

S:ill he hesitated to consign the fatal mixture to the hand eagerly out- 
stretched to receive it. 

“ Give it me,” said his visitor, commandingly. } 

“« My life,” said the charlatan, “is risked when I give this away from 
my own keeping. It has never been intrusted even for an instant to ano- 
ther. Cannot your servant, gracious lady, be the doer of your will? 

“« Impossible!” she answered, after a pause. ‘‘ But I will be answer- 
able for thy sefety. I am in haste.” ; 

“Your pardon—yet, as I know not for whom the mature is de 
signed’ —— 

vr Let a double reward put away thy scruples. I will not hear more 
Give me the phial, and be silent.” Another purse filled with gold, glit 
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tered before the eyes ef the impostor, who cbeyed without a word, and , 
after a low obeisance, conducted his visitor to the door by which she had 
entered. Many minutes after her departure, he stood counting over the 
geld, with a low chuckle as each coin rang on the table ; then collecting 
and locking them in his cabinet—‘ A feir night's work!’’ he muttered, 
“and lucky ’tis, the potion will barm no hair of man’s head; no, nor wo- 
man’s either; for I can well guess whom she will favor with @ taste ot 
its virtues. Go to bed, Merab! and sleep! we have saved the life of a 
duchess !”’ 

We follow the career of the splendid victim of luxury and pride. The 
hours of that night were passed at an entertainment given by the Mar- 
chesadi Mondragone. The days of mourning for Cosmo being ended, 
the aristocratic circles were'more devoted to dissipation than ever. Tue 
lady Bianca Cappello was a star in that sphere of fashion; and none 
who saw her shiuing in her radiance, could have wondered at the i:fatu- 
ation of her royal lover, even without attempting to account for his mad- 
ness by attributing it to the superstitious aids, the philters and incanta- 
tions she was commonly believed to employ. Her girlish loveliness had 
ripened into a brilliancy of beauty unrivalled even in Italy ; and her per- 
sonal advantages were set off by a thousand captivating graces. Her 
vivacity and wit, says Galuzzi, were rendered more charming by her child- 
like playfulness, her becoming caprices, which continually piqued atten- 
tion by exhibiting novel shades of character. How little thought those 
who basked in her sunny smiles or listened entranced to her eloquent and 
sparkling conversation, of the world of woe she hid beneath an exterior 
of happiness! Vice yielded her its triumphs, but likewise left its sting. © 
Far too hardened in guilt to suffer remorse for her faults, she was yet bit- | 
terly sensible of her degradation. The haughty neglect of many, her 
superiors in station; the open contempt of those of her own sex, among 
whom she mingled; the sneers and sarcasms that often came te her ob- 
servation ; these could not be compensated for, in her estimation, by all 
the adulation she received. 

Where was he, meanwhile, for whom she had bartered parental , 
love? Between her and Pietro estrangement had long existed; estrange- 
ment caused by indifference on one side and scornon the other. Pietro | 
despised, but dared not revenge himself; and seemingly contented with 
disgrace, sought relief in a similar course of self-indulgence. That very 
evening witnessed his intemperate orgies, with a party of dissipated 
young nobles, among whom, with mad boastings, he heaped insult on the 
hitherto unsullied name of a Florentine dame of rank. 

Bianca was sick at heart in the midst of magnificence, in the midst o 
admiring crowds. She was fain, at length, to escape from them, to wanf 
der in a retired part of the splendidly illuminated gardens. A mask- 
was at her side, and the two were in earnest conversation. The other 
guests avoided their neighborhood ; for few of the courtiers failed to re- 
cognise the Grand Duke Francesco. Those who lingered at a distance, 
might have noted that Bianca seemed agitated; that her tones were 
eager and reproachful; while the duke was evidently endeavoring to 
calm her passien by renewed protestations of attachment. Absorbed in 
theic discourse, they wandered still further from the palace, where the 
music and the hum of voices was but faintly heard. Suddenly the lady 
seized Francesco's arm and hurried him into a roarble building, at the re- 
mote end of which stood a small image of the virgin. 

‘Swear to me,” she cried, in accents of excited feeling, ‘ swearto me 
before this blessed image that you wil! fulfil what you have promised so 





often! Swear that you will give me your hand in marriage the instant 


you are released from the ties that bind you to the hated Giovanna !”’ 

** You forget, fairest lady,” replied the prince, “ that even were I free, 

ou are not yet so.” 

“TI heed not that!” she answered eagerly; ‘my rival once removed, 
the Pope will readily sever my bonds. Will you not promise me, Fran- 
ceaco, or must the wretched Bianca stil! doubt’ 

‘“No—no!"’ exclaimed the prince; and, joining hands with her before 
the image, he pledged his faith in the unhallowed oath. ‘ Yet more!” 
supplicated the alave of sin; ‘take this phial ; infuse the liquid into the 
morning and evening draught of Giovanna; it is of slow but sure opera- 
tion.—She is already ill at ease, and none will dream of suspicion!” 

Francesco started in surprise, and gazed incredulously on the desperate 
woman before him. 

“ Qae bold act, and [am yours! Francesco, I am weary of this life 
of doubt; Iam weary of what I suffer for your sake !”’ 





ed Impoasible '” cried the prince, somewhat bewildered at her impor- | 


tunity ; “ I cannot touch her life!” 

“ Take mine, then, and be merciful!’ and she sunk on her knees before 
him. “ Take mine, or I will myself drink the contents of this phia!l.— 
Choose between Giovanna and me!” 

They were interrupted by a page belonging to the royal household, 
coming towards them in breathless haste, and with a face of concern.— 
Francesco hastily raised Bianca; the page whispered a few words in his 
ear; and, motioning him away, the pringe turned almost sternly te his 
pale and trembling companion. ‘ Woman!’’ be said, in toues hoarse 
and remorseful, “‘let us be warned by this night’s horrors. Your hus- 
band lies a bloody corpse at his own gate !”’ 

Bianca heard nomore. As the duke left the garden, following the sf- 
frighted page, she sank in a swoon on the ground. 

Fate had determined that the guilty wishes of Bianca for rank and 
power, should ere long be gratified. The consort of Francesco sank 
into the grave, broken-hearted at his neglect. The remonstrances and 
representations of his brother, the Cardinal dei Medici, could not long 








with the daughter of Cappello. The solemn oath he had once plighted 
to her, weighed on his conscience, and aided his peiverted inclinations in 
determining his course. The secret of their union was kept a little time 
fiom the brother, whose rebuke the weak prince dreaded ; but his year of 
mourning had scarce expired, when Francesco deemed it expedient pub- 
licly to demand Bianca in marriage of the Venitian republic. He de- 
spatched a splendid embasay for that purpose. 

The time had now arrived when the disowned daughter of the house 
of Cappello was to be acknowledged with pride by her parents and her 
country. They bad spurned her when comparatively guiltless, though in 
poverty; now, when her crimes elevated her to the highest seat, they 
bowed down in homage before her. Duzzled by the splendor of the sta- 
tiun that was to be hers, they heeded not that she was rescued by infamy 
from oblivion. The Venetian Senate supposed that by the ailiance of 
the republic with the grand duke, some great political advantage might 
possibly be gained. In this manner, by the marrisge of Caterina Co- 
maro with Lusignan, it had once appropriated to itself the kingdom of 
Cyprus and island of Candia. 

The Florentine embassy was received at Venice with sacerdotal 
pomp by the uncle of Bianca, patriarch of Aquileia, the same who had 
formerly persecuted her. The palazzo Cappelli was opened for their re- 
ception. The senate joyfully recognised Bianca as a daughter of St. 
Mark. She was lauded for her eminent qualities, and congratulated upon 
her good fortune. It wasa day of festivity at Florence, when her nup- 
tials with the grand duke were formally ratified in the sight of the world. 
The loftiest of the nobles of her own land, each attended by a magnifi- 
cent suite, came to do honor to one so distinguished by fortune. 

Surrounded once more by her kinsmea, who hailed her as the glory of 
her house, in possession of the crown she had so long coveted, Bianca 
now saw herself at the summit of her proudest hopes. She heard not 
the scornful execrations of the populace, whc chanted verses in ridicule 
of the marriage about the streets of Florence. She cared not that she 
was still, even in her triumph, the object of pity and contempt to all who 
were not interested in flattering her. She bad obtained all she craved— 
allshe wished. Had she secured her own happiness? The question 
scarce needs a reply; but the sequel will plainly show. 

THE BANQUET. 

It was the season of recreation from the cares of state, enjoyed by the 
sovereigns of Florence. Released fora time from the capital, it was 
their wont to taste the pleasures of rural! refinement, attended by a few 
chosen companions of their leisure. Hunting, hawking, and other rural 
amusements, occupied their days, while the evenings were passed in min- 
strelsy or the dauce. A day of even more than usual festivity, eccasion- 
ed by the arrival of new favorites, was near its close. The royal pair 
partook of the evening meal in an artificial grotto, decorated for their 
private entertainments. Here never penetrated the rays of the noonday 
sun. The roof was arched, and shaded by luxuriant foliage, and by the 
swelling hill. The floor was the green, soft turf, enamelled with richest 
flowers. A marble table stood in the midst, octagonal in form, which 
shape intimated the number of private friends admitted to share the re- 
past of their sovereigns. Behind the table rose a square column to the 
height of several feet; it supported a large vase of snowy marble, with 
a pipe in its center. Through this tubea stream of water rushed high 
into the air, and fell in cooling, crystal showers. By means of various 
apertures in the pipes, and concealed machinery, the falling drops were 
made to present successively imitations of different things. A miniature 
ship, with sails set, birds, emblematic flowers, banners with rare devices, 
and even the padle or armorial balls of the house of Medici, with other 
matters equally curious and beautiful, were pictured in this fairy pencil- 
ling, while the slant sunbeams invested the whole with the most brilliant 
hues. 

According to custom, during the meal, pageants were exhibited tothe 
sound of music—pageants both warlike and festive. 

The repast at an end, the noble guests quitted the grotto, wandering 
for amusement about the spacious grounds. An unusual bustle mean- 
while announced some unexpected arrival. Several gentlemen, attended 
each by his suite, were seen approaching in the distance, and presently a 
lier in apparel somewhat travelstained, demanded admission to the 
f the duke. That something of importance had occurred was 
soon evident, for the duke himself, accompanied by his consort, immedi- 
ately walked to meet the newly announced visitor. 





presence 


The gates were thrown open ; a stranger of distinguished aspect, fore- 
most among a princely retinue, dismounted and entered. He wore the 
robes of an ecclesiastic of high dignity. None mistook that majestic 
figure, and grave proud look; but the assembled knights and nobles 
stuod aloof in silence, to witness the meeting of the two brothers, for it 
was none other than the Cardinal Ferdinand dei Medici, who, after 
having so long cherished displeasure at the last instance of Francesco's 
weakness, had at length been prevailed on by the intercession of friends 
to proffer a reconciliation. 

“* Now, praised be the saints, that [ again embrace thee, brother!” 
cried Francesco, as he threw himself into the Cardinal’s arms, and the 
air was rent by the shouts of joy that burst from the spectators. Ferdi- 
nand invoked a blessing on the prince, and turned to salute the Duchess, 
who stood apart, as if fearing to encounter the look she had so often met 
befure in sternness and scorn. But the bearing of the haugh:y dignitary 
was altered to one of cordial courtesy. With becoming grace the royal 
beauty returned his greeting—yielding him her hand to conduct her back 


restrain the grand duke from completing his folly by a private mariage | through the gardens, while the Duke gave orders for extraordinary illu- 















































































minations and revellings that night, in honor of the visit of his long es- 
tranged brother. 4 o * ’ ® . 

The court had fixed its temporary residence at the remote hunting seat 
of Poggio a Cajano, In the retirement of those shades they found a 
quiet, which, from its contrast with the country scenes nearer to the cities, 
was doubly refreshing. The favorite sports of the Giand Duke and his 
companions were here pursued with renewed zest. Even the Cardinal 
laid aside his dignity awhile, and entered into their pastimes with as 
much pleasure as the most useful among the guests. 
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A week thus passed away, and it was the eve of an entertainment of | 


unprecedented splendor, to be given by the Duke on the morrow, previ- 
ous to the return of the Court to Florence. Somewhat earlier than usu- 
al, the bustle of the day was over, and most of the inmates of the castle 
had retired to rest. 
open casement in her apartment. The sott moonlight fell like molten 
quered by their deep shadows. Bianca was absorbed in waking visions. 
I need not say they were painful ones. Did she recur to the past, the 
past to her was an ocean of guilt, and she was fain to turn from the 
sickening survey. Did she strive to fix her eyes en the magnificence 
that was her own, she was every hour tormented by fears of losing it, 
no less than by the humiliating consciousness that the throne she now 
possessed was worthless to her, so far as happiness was concerned; that 
she must ever remain a prey to disquiet and distrust. She had laid up 
treasures on earth—treasures which the foul rust had already corrupted! 

The door of her chamber was softly opened, and the confidential do- 
mestic who had attended her in her flight from Venace, now aged, and 
attached to her more devotedly than any among her attendants, entered 
cautiously, as though she bad somewhat tocommunicate. This was really 
the case. A servant belonging to the household of the Duke had over- 
heard a conversation between two of the retainers of the Cardinal dei 
Medici, in which the name of the Grand Duchess had been repeated 
with execrations and threats. 

The news stirred afresh the spring of Bianca's troubled thoughts.— 
Her own suspicions, cherished, in spite of dissembled frankness, con- 
firmed those of her confidant; yet willing te conceal them, 

** What doth it concern me,”’ she said, ‘‘ that the Cardinal hath dis- 
courteous gentlemen in his train?” 

“They would not dare hatch treason beneath the roof of a Medici,” 
replied the woman, “ did not a Medici smile upon their plottings. He 
hates you, my mistress, for the sake of Don Antonio.” 

“ T know well he hates me, but not for that cause,’’ mused Bianca.— 
‘*Don Antonio, thou knowest, cannot inherit the throne. 
fears not for his — accession.” 

“ Nay,” returned the confidant, “I like not his hunting so much with 
hia royal brother.” 

“ Ha! what mean’st thou ?”’ exclaimed the Duchess, turning pale, and 
fixing on her companion a searching look. 

“I mean, that | like it not,” answeredthe old woman. “My gracious 
mistress knows that the annals of the house of Medici are already dyed 
in blood !” 

Bianca grew sick at heart with a vague yet terrible suspicion. A thou- 
sand wild thoughts crowded upon her brain. 

“Did not Cosmo himself,” pursued the domestic, ‘‘ put his son to 
death for the daughter of a brother ?’ 

“Tt is true—it is true!’ murmured Bianca, ‘‘and this bollow peace 
shall exist no longer. It has tortured me to madness already. Cla- 
ra ” 
ever found you faithful. 
ané@ evil fortune.” 

“«T am ready to serve you even unto death,” cried the old woman, 
kneeling on one knee at her mistress’ feet, and clasping her hands with 
unwonted earnestness of manner. ‘I have seen you suffer, dear lady; 
I have marked the cloud on your brow, even while your enemy’s courtly 
words were sounding in your ears. I will serve you even unto death.” 

The duchess closed her window, and drew more closely the curtains 
that shaded it. The two resumed their discourse in tones ro low as to be 
inaudible to any listener. What was its purport may appear by what 
has already passed. The face of the aged domestic, seen by the pale 
light of the lamp, wore an expression that might have suited an inferior 
demon, eager to execute the commands of his master in guilt. On Bi- 
anca’s were painted conflicted passions—fear, hate, revenge. The hour 
of midnight had passed, when, rising, the duchess dismissed her confi- 
dant, who retired noiselessly to the antechamber, while her mistress 

threw herself on her couch to seek repose. 

Was there repose for her—thus meditating a crime of deeper dye than 
any that had yet blackened her name? She slept, indeed—but it was 
the disturbed sleep of apprehensive guilt. Harrassing and frightful vi- 
sions flitted before her. Now she saw Francesco standing on the brink 
of a dark pit, and strove to pluck him away, or call after him, in vain. 
Now a storm was beating on her head, and she was shelterless in some 
wild wood, wandering alone for hours, till a blackness, deeper than 
midnight, overtook her. Terrified by the hideous shapes that glared on 
her through the gloom, she awoke, to sink again into partial forgetful- 
ness, and fancy a thousand images of terror hovering about her bed. A 
chill hand seemed pressing her throat—a face resembling that of the 
murdered Pietro, stooped close to her. Struggling to regain her con- 
sciousness, she sat upright on her couch, and saw only the figure of the 
old domestic in the light of the grey dawn. She had been an anxious 

watcher over the restles slumbers of her lady.} 





* 
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The duchess sought not to sleep again, but presently summoning her 
tirewoman, caused herself to be arrayed for the sports with which the 
day was to begin. 

That day, though one of boisterous mirth, was to her one of more 
than usual anxiety. She watched with increased distrust every move- 
ment of the cardinal or any of his party. Not displeased was she when, 
at evening, the whole noble company were seated at the banquet that 
was, for the present, to end their season of amusement. 

Once more triumphant at the side of Francesco, she joined in the uni- 
versal mirth. And none who saw the bright smiles with which she fa- 





| vored many a guest, nay, with which she met the bland courtesy of Fer- 
| dinand, could have suspected that her heart was a prey to the vultures of 


The mistress of all this festivity sate alone by an | 





Ferdinand | 


| 


| 
| 





| pleasure on her story; but the lesson should not be disregard 


passion. The feast proceeded ; wines circulated more freely ; the court- 
ly revelry waxed more and more unrestrained. Bianca, whose attention 


| was keenly alive to every occurrence, noted one of the pages of her own 
silver on the summits of the ancient trees, and the ground below was che- | 


household placing officiously before the cardinal his favorite dish. Was 
that drugged? No—it could not be, for she was not informed; yet she 
dreaded to know, and would have prayed to be kept from the know- 
ledge. It could not be! Without any defined suspicion, she had tasted 
only the food which Francesco had ken. At this moment the duke 
called for his largest goblet, and ordered it filled to the brim with wine 
of superior richness to any that had yet been tasted. A cup of the same 
was borne to the cardinal; the duke proposed a toast and drank; Bian- 
ca also pledged her lord; and Ferdinand raised the cup to his lips.— 
Suddenly he uttered a faint cry, dropped his goblet, untasted, on the 
floor, and, as death, staggered backward. Several rushed to sup- 
port him; he said nothing, but motioned with his hand, as though re- 
questing to be led from the hall. , 

Some moments of silence ensued, all, with one accord, leaving the 
table. Presently whispers of strange import were in circulation among 
the guests. ‘‘ The cardinal’s ring! the opal ring!’ were the exclama- 
tions of one or two more incautious than the rest; but none dared to 
speak till after the duke and duchess had retired. 

Why pursue further that hideous tale? The wine, or some dish of 
which the sovereigns had partaken, was drugged with deadly poison.— 
Whether the fatal potion was mingled by the agents of Bianca's revenge, 
or by the cardinal himself, to remove a brother who stood between him 
and the throne, and a woman whom he held in undissembled abhorrence, 
is one of those secrets in history, which we can never hope to penetrate. 
Whether Ferdinand detected the poison when on the point of drinking— 
(the supposition of a change of color in his ring, the fable of a supersti- 
tious age, is not, of course, to be now received,)—and saved himself by 
feigning illness, or whether his part was assumed to hide his guilt in so 
foul a transaction, has never been discovered. The grand duke expired 


| that night; and, ere morning, Bianca, too, was a corpse. 


Such was the end of a woman whvw sought greatness by trampling un- 
der her feet the restraints of virtue and religion. We cannot linger with 
, for it 


loudly proclaims how thankless a task master is vice. It is with such 


| an idea that the foregoing historical g/impses—such as they are, rather 
| than sketches—have been presented. 


Ncr was the closing scene suffered to redeem her memory. Her his- 


| torian relates that *‘ the funeral honors due to the rank of the late grand 


duchess were denied by Ferdinand on his accession; and her remains, 
instead of being committed to the splendid cemetery of the Medici, were 
interred privately, and without a memorial, in the crypt of San Lorenzo; 


| her arms and emblems, wherever blazoned, were carefully defaced; and 
and her voice trembled in spite of her resolution—‘‘I have | 


You have served your mistress through good | 


in order more effectually to transmit her name with dishonor to posterity, 
her title was erased from all public documents, beginning with the regis- 
try of Don Antonio’s birth, and in its room was substituted /a pessima 
(the infamous) Bianca.” 


————————_ 
THE BLUE STOCKINGS. 
The Gens de Lettres or Blue Stockings—or, as Mr. Paulding has 


| more elegantly expressed the term, ‘“ Azure Hose’'—formed, many years 
| since, a very numerous, powerful, compact phalanx in the midst of Lon- 


don. These parties, according to Madame D’Arblay, were aby Me 
instituted at Bath, and owed their name to an apology made by Mr 
Stillingfleet, in declining to accept an invitation to a literary meeting at 
Mrs. Vesey’s from not being, he said, in the habit of displaying a proper 
equipment for an evening assembly. ‘ Pho,’’ cried she, with her well 


| known, yet always original simplicity, while she looked inquisitively at 


him and his accoutrements, ‘‘ don’t mind dress ! come in your blue stock- 
ings! _With which words, hurnorously repeating them as he entered 
the appartment of the chosen coterie, Mc. Stillingfleet claimed permission 
to appear, and these words, ever after, were fixed in playful stigma upon 
Mrs. Vesey’s associations. Though headed by Mra. Vesey, the original 
coterie was finally transferred from Beth to London, and there were 
surpassed in brilliancy and grandeur by rival parties given by an eminent 
literary lady§of that day, Mrs. Montagu. Mrs. Vesey had so great a 
horror of what was styled “a circle,” from the stiffness and awe which 
it produced, that she was wont to push all the small sofas, as well as 
chairs, pell mell about the apartments, and her greatest delight was to 
place the seats back to back, so that individuals could, or could not, con- 
verse as they pleased, whilst she herself flitted from party to party, 
armed with an ear trumpet, being exceedingly deaf, catching an occa- 


| sional sentence here, or a word there, endeavoring to hear and to under- 
| stand every thing that was passing around. The company there collected 
| was so generally of a superior cast, that talents and conversation soem 
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found their level, and the difference of reception at Mre. Vesey’s and 
Mrs. Montagu’s houses must have aflurded an amusing contrast, and both 
must have preserved an air of originality, without any apparent attempt 
at imitation or rivalry on either side. While to Mes. Vesey, the Ba 
Bleu Society owed its origia and its epithet, the meetings that touk place 
at Mrs. Montagu’s were soun more popularly known by that dencmina- 
tion, for though they could not be more fashionable, they were far more 
splendid. 





Mrs. Montagu had built a superb new house, which was maguificenty 
fied up, and appeared to be rather appropriate for princes, nubles, as 
courtiers, than for poets, philosophers, and blue-stocking votaries. And 
here, in fact, rank and talents were so frequently brut gt together, that 
what the satirist uttered scoflingly, the author pronounced proudly, in 


setting aside the original claimant, to dub Mrs. Montogu Queen of the 


Blues. 


But, while the same bas bleu appellation was given tothese two houses 
of rendezvous, neither that, nor even the same associates, could render 
them similar. Their grandeur or their simplicity, their magnitude or 


their diminutiveness, were by no means the principal cause of this differ- 
ence; it was far more attributable to the lady presidents than to their 
abodes; for though they instilled not their characters into their visitors, 
their characters bore so large a share in their visitors’ reception and ac- 
commodation, as to influence materially the turn of the discourse, and the 
humor of the parties at their houses. 

At Mrs. Montagu’s the semi-circle that faced the fire retained, during 
the whole evening, its unbroken form, with a precision that made it 
seem described by a Brobdignagian compass. The lady of the castle 
commonly placed herself at the upper end of the room, near the com- 
mencement of the curve, so as to be courteously visible to all her guests; 
having the person of the highest rank er consequence, properly, on one 
side, and the person the most eminent for talents, sagaciously, on the 
other, or as near to her chair and her converse as her favoring eye, and 
a complacent bow cf the head, could invite him to that distinction. 

Her conversationa) powers were of a truly superior order; streng, 
just, clear, and often eloquent. Her process in argument, notwithstand- 
ng an earnest solicitude for pre eminence, was uniformly polite and can- 
did. But her reputation for wit seemed always in her thoughts, marring 
their natural flow and untutored expression. No sudden start of talent 
urged forth any precarious opinion; no vivacious new idea varied her lo- 
gical course of ratiocination. Her smile, though most generally benig- 
nant, was rarely gay; and her liveliest sallies had a something of anxiety 
rather than of hilarity, till their success was ascertained by applause. 

Her form was stately, and her manners were dignified; her face re- 
tained strong remains of beau'y throughout life; and though its native 
cast was evidently that of severity, its expression, was softened off in 
discourse by an almost, constant desire to please. 

“ Taken for all in all, Mrs. Montagu was rare in her attainments, 
splendid in her conduct, open to the calis of charity, forward to provide 
for those of indigent genius, and unchangeably just and firm in the appli- 
cation of her interest, her principles, and her fortune, to the encourage- 
ment of loyalty and the support of virtue.”’ 


Among this brilliant constellation of talent and wit which then illu- 
mined the mansions of these two ladies, shone a star of the first magni- 
tude, the mighty Dr. Johnson, and indeed his death, according to Sir 
Nicholas Wraxall, was one cause for the subsequent decline of these 
assemblies. More probably Mrs. Montagu, and Mrs. Vesey themselves 
at this time, began to suffer from the infirmities of age and ill health. 

Accompanying Doctor Johnson generally might be seen Mrs. 
Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi, who was by some thought to have 
possessed as much information and more briliancy of intellect than even 
Mrs. Montagu herself, but she was in the habit of talking much more, as 
well as more unguardedly, on every subject. There also sparkled Gar- 
rick, whose presence always diffused a gaiety through the room. 

Among others may be enumerated Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, au- 


thor of “ a of English Poetry ;"’ De Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph ; 
Sir Nicholas Wraxall, the historian; Dr. Burney ; Lord Erskine, who 


was just then commencing his subsequent brilliant career ; Mr., after- | 


wards Sir W. Pepys; Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Dr. Beattie, and his bio- 
grapher Sir William Forbes ; the Earl of Lyttleton, the poet and the 
historian ; the clever and eccentric Lord Monboddo ; Horace Walpole; 
Edmund Burke ; Langton, the friend of Johnson ; Soame Jenyns ; and 
Owen Cambridge, who were generally termed “ Old Wits,”’ and who, 
with a long retinue of talent and learning, constantly frequented these 
assemblies. 

Among the ladies must be mentioned the learned and the amiable 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; Hannah More, then more known as a poetess 
and a wit, than for the piety and morality since so warmly advocated by 
her ; Miss Burney, afterwards Madame d’Arblay ; Miss Shipley, sub- 
sequently the lady of the celetnated Sir William Jones ; Mrs. Boscawen, 
the wife of Admiral Boscawen, (who received the thanks of the House 
of Commons for his eminent services in North America, )—daughter of 
William Evelyn Glanville, of St. Clare in Kent, and mother of the then 
Lord Falmouth; Mrs. Chapone, then well known as the author of “ Let- 


ters on the Improvement cf the mind ;” Mrs. Barbauld, celebrated 
alike for her poems and poetical essays. 


Though these assemblies were chiefly literary, and every species of 
play was excluded, yet rank and beauty were also to be found inthe co- 


terie ; among whom were frequently seen the Duchess of Portland, Mrs. 
Montagu’s earliest friend and correspondent, herself a woman of distin- 
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hed taste in various branches of art ; and the lovely and fascinating 

I hess of Devonshire, then in the first bloom of youth. 
These assemblies have been celebrated by Miss Hannah More, ina 
em termed “The Bas Bleu; and when the number of celebrated 
I hen or who have since figured in the annals of fame, is 


taken into consideration, it can scarcely be deemed that justice has been 
done to them by Sir Nicholas Wraxal!l. who decidedly gives the palm to 
the French assemblies of Madame du Deffind and Mademoiselle de 

Espainasse; more particularly, when the religious and moral excellence 

the parties are comy ared, for thore who constituted the Bas-bleu so- 
ciety were, generally speaking, as conspicuous for their worth as for 
their talents. Not so many of the French wits and philosophers, who 


ave distinguished themselves as the bane rather than as the benefactors 
of the buman race, and many of whose works are already deservedly 
consigned to oblivion. 


—— 
CURIOUS REMINISCENCES OF THE BLIND. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE BLIND IN JAPAN. 


Jous Karrrrve, son of a miller, was born in 1768, at Weiblingen 
in Germany. He lost the sight of one eye in early infancy, and that of 
the other when about four years old, by the accidental discharge of a 
crossbow. His talents for music and mechanics, for which he afterwards 
became celebrated, showed themselves at an early age. When only five 
years old, in a few weeks, and without assistance, he learnt to play seve- 
ral tunes on a little toy violin which bad been given to him as a new- 
year's gift. At the early age of ten years, his father’s turning-lathe 
having attracted his attention, he secretly examined into its mechanism, 
and without any body’s assistance, turned a set of ten pins. Soon after, 
he made a neat and exact mode! of the machinery contained in a neigh- 
boring wool-factory. A year afterwards, he made for his father, a useful 
cider-press. About this time, his father having bought a mill in the 
neighborhood of Lewisburg, John erected for a blacksmith of the town, 
a pair of bellows worked by water power. He invented differet kinds 
of traps for mice, rats, minks, birds, etc. In his fifteenth year this blind 
youth undertook to furnish the farm of his father with water, and suc- 
ceeded in the undertaking by building in the river Necker, a forcing 
pump, which adapted itself to the height of the water, and was worked 
by the force of its current. At the age of sixteen, one eye was operated 
upon by a surgeon, who succeeded in restoring its sight for a short time; 
but, four months afterwards, a violent inflammation not enly destroyed 
the eye-ball, and thus blasted all hopes of his ever seeing again, but also 
affected his general health materially, and confined him for a long time 
to his bed. At the age of twenty, being perfectly recovered, he began 
to make musical instruments, an occupation which he followed ever after 
with great success and distinction. The instruments which he made 
first—violins and guitars—were so well made that they met with ready 
sale at a good price. But, having accidentally obtained a piano, he soon 
showed a decided predilection for that instrument, and learned in a few 
months to play on it so well, that he was appointed organist in a reigh- 


| boring church. His father bought him a small organ, the bellows of 


which were intended to be worked by the feet of the player; bat finding 
this irksome, he soon contrived to attach them to the machinery of his 
father’s mill, and to have them blown by its means. He constructed his 
first piano in 1790. This first attempt was not as successful as he had 
anticipated ; a result which, if we take into consideration the exactness 
with which such an instrument must be built, the intricacy and the num- 
ber of its component parts, we shall net wonder at. This want of suc- 
cess, however, did not discourage him; he soon tried again, and this 
time succeeded beyond his own expectations. The mill of his father 
having, about this time been consumed be fire, John was obliged to re- 
linquish his favorite occupation, to assist him in repairing the loss. He 
turned nearly all the wheels, constructed the greatest part of the ma- 
chinery of the new mill, and presented his father with a new set of fur- 
niture of his own making. After the death of his father, which happen- 
ed shertly afterwards, young Kaeferle, who already enjoyed considerable 
reputation, established a piano manufactory in Lewisburg, hired a large 
| number of journeymen, and gradually improved his instruments so that 
he became one of the most distinguished instrument makers in Germany. 
He then married, had a house built according to a plan of his own, and 
extended his business to foreign countries. The invention of Harmoni- 
cas having obliged him to make himself acquainted with the art of cast- 
ing and working metals, he soon made himself master of the subject, 
and invented many ingenious contrivances to facilitate his operations.— 
He was also well acquainted with chemical manipulations, prepared 
himself all the paints and varnish used in his manufactory, made pota- 
toe-sugar, etc. In 1819 this remarkable man still lived in Lewisburg, 
in the midst cf his family, was wealthy and generally respected, furnish- 
ing us with a striking proof that industry and talents can supply the 
place of the most important senses. (Klein p. 251.) 

This is an extraordinary case, but it is well attested ; indeed, we have 
ourselves seen so many extraordinary instances of the great powers of 
the blind, that we have no doubt of those of Kaeferle. We have known 
young men who roamed all over the country, alone, by the help of a cane 
and a pocket compass; who rode fearlessly about on horseback, and who 
mingle with ease in society, and take their part in many of its amuse- 
ments, such as dancing, chess, etc. Indeed, we often meet blind persons 
who have been properly neglected, if we may so express ourselves—for 
neglect is better for a blind child than the excessive atiention which they 
generally receive, and which prevents the development of their faculties. 
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Such persons are to be found almost every where going about the streets, 
and from town to town alone. 

A distinguished man of letters who has flourished within a few years, 
was the Rev. Dr. Blacklock, of Scotland, who was born blind; and yet 
became ea most chaste and ripe scholar, an able divine, and a beautiful 
poet. He published a volume of poems which bear all the marks of 
genius, and in which by an extraordinary power of descriptiun of the 
visible creation, he proves to us, that had Homer and Milton been born 
blind, instead of losing their sight in after life, they might still have 
reared those splendid monuments of mental power, the immortal Iliad 
and Paradise Lost. 

Maria Theresia van Paradies, born at Vienna in the year 1759, was 
the daughter of an Imperial Councellor. She became blind when about 
two years old, and so gradual was her loss of sight that for some time 
her parents could not persuade themselves that she had actually ceased 
to see. As soon however as they ascertained that the loss was irretriev- 
able, they employed al! the means in their power to cultivate ber mind 
and to give to her uncommon activity, the direction which would most 
likely conduce to her happiness. Nature having endowed her with ua- 
common talents for music, they wisely determined to cultivate them; 


and, such was the rapidity of her progress, that whilst yet a child, she | 


acted as organist in one of the churches of Vienna before the Empress 
Maria Theresia, who was so much pleased with her performance that 


she granted her a pension for the remainder of her life. The best mu- | 


sic teachers in Vienna were engaged to cultivate her taste in playing. 
singing and composing. Music was with her, the language of the heart. 

chose as subjects of her composition the passions of mankind, and 
her lively imagination entitled her to portray them with great vividness 
and truth. Accompanied by her mother, she made in 1784, a journey 
through Germany, Switzerland, France, and England. She played in 
Paris before the Queen, took part in the “concert spiritual,” and was 
received every where with unbounded applause. The same honors 
awaited her in London, where she became acquainted with many of the 
most distinguished persons in Great Britain. It was not only the extraor- 
dinary talents for music of Miss Paradies that excited the astonishment 
of all those who became acquainted with her, but her amiable disposi- 
tion, the activity of her mind, the ease and the modesty of her manners 
and her manifold scientific acquirements. The apparatus which she in- 
vented to overcome the ebeaaiee which want of sight threw in her way, 
was very ingenious. She corresponded with her friends by means of a 
little printing press. She invented a method for writing out her own 
musical compositions, by pricking the notes with a pin upon thick paper 
or pasteboard. This process was afterwards much simplified by Mr. 
Kempillen, the inventor of the automaton chess player, who made a 
@ press with which she printed music in relief. She performed obstruce 
calculations by means of the cyphering board which Saunderson had in- 


vented. On her maps, the boundaries and rivers were marked and ren- | 


dered tangible by fine wire or silk threads; the sea by sand, and the 
towns by flat pearls. She danced well. Her exquisite sensibility of 
hearing, and her long attention to the intonation of the voice, enabled 
her to judge of character with great accuracy and precision. She recog- 
nized persons with whom ske had not conversed for many years, by the 
voice. She moved with ease and freedom, and never ran against any 
large object. Her ideas of beauty coincided with regular proportions; 
she appeared, however, to lay but little stress upon it, and ridiculed, 
often, the idea of attaching value to something about which so few per- 
sons agree. 

The education and the acquirements of Miss Paradies, coupled with 
the absence of one of the most important senses, drew the attention of 
the public to the means by which this education had been acquired. 
Harvy became her friend, and this philanthropist was undcubtedly in- 
debted to her for many valuable suggestions in relation to plans for the 
instruction of the blind. 

Peter Pontanvs, or Dupont, called the blind man of Bauges, flou- 
tished at the commencement of the sixteenth century. He lost his sight 
in his third year; but this misfortune, though it perhaps impeded, could 
not prevent his making splendid attainments in science and literature. 
Such is the luxuriance of genius, that nothing seems capable to repress its 
growth,—it shoots without culture—it buds and blossoms amid misfor- 
tune and poverty, and bids defiance to the impediments of circumstances. 
He taught belles lettres at Paris with unexampled success, and published 
many works, which augmented his ré@putation and, celebrity. Among 
other productions, one on rhetoric, and a treatise on the art of making 
poetry, in which he attacks Despaultere, are the most esteemed. Pon- 
tanus was a profourd philosopher, enlightened and religious; an enemy 
to duplicity, and the friend of trath. 

We see from all these examples and countless others, which might be 
adduced, that long before Inatitutions were established, it must have 
been known that some blind persons, by the use and improvement of the 
senses of hearing and feeling, had risen to the highest degree of mecha- 
nical and mental attainments. These remarkable instances, however, 
instead of convincing the public that there is nothing in blindness to in- 
capacitate a person afflicted with it, from acquiring that knowledge which 
wiil make him both useful and happy, were, up to the times of the im- 
mortal Harvy, considered as departures from the common course of 
things, and nosystematic attempts were made to rescue this unfortunate 
class of our fellow-beings from ignorance and consequent wretchedness. 
Indeed, more was done for them out of civilized Europe, and among the 
Pagans than within it. We have already alluded to the fact, that in 
Japan many blind persons were kept, at the expense of the government, 














as a sort of living library; for, instead of having the history of the coun- 
try written in books, the events were related to blind men, who commit- 
ted them to memory, and repeated them to young blind men, kept in the 
same establishment, and thus transmitted them from age to age, with 
the greatest fidelity. It must have been a singular sight, to visit this 
library of walking books, and to have consulted these talking archives. 
Instead of pulling down a musty folio, to seek for an historical fact, you 
would walk up toa blind man, and ask if he were the depository of the 
records of such and such a century; and he would answer, yes! or else, 
that his neighbor, further on, was the right volume; and then you might 
ask him a thousand questions, and, turning over the tablets of his memo- 
ry, as the leaves of a book, learn at the same time the matter in ques- 
tion, and the opinion of the recorder besides. 

The oldest institution for the blind in Europe, is the celebrated quinge- 
vingta, or hospital of 300 blind, established by St. Louis at Paris, in 
1260. This institution, however, is an asylum, and not a school, and L 
am sorry to add, that although well managed in many things, it is in @ 
moral point of view by no means a pattern fur a blind asylum.—Southers 
Literary Messenger. 

a 


Fanaticism tn Ocpen Time.—While illustrating the tendency of the 
Miller doctrine, an eastern paper gives the following curious aphs 
from the history of New England :—‘ During this period the female 
preachers ex their male associates in acts of frenzy and folly. — 
Among them was one, Lydia Wardell, a respectable married woman, 
who entered stark naked into the church in Newburyport, where she for- 
merly worshipped ; and was highly extolled for her submission to the in- 
ward light, that had revealed to her the duty of illustrating the spiritual 
nakedness of her neighbers by this indecent exhibition of her own person. 
The congregation thereupon fell into a rage, and presently laid hands 
upon her and hurried her away to the court at Ipswich; w she was 
hastily sentenced to be severely whipped at the next tavern-post. She 
was accordingly stripped, tied with her naked breasts against the 
splinters of the post, and lashed with more than a score of stripes; 
which, though they miserably tcre her bruised body, were yet to the great 


| comfort of her husband and friends, who, having unity with her in those 


sufferings and in the cause of them, stood by to comfort her in so sup 
atrial. Inthe same year, Deborah Wilson, a young and respectab 
married woman, madea similar display in the streets of Salem; for 
which she was sentenced to be tied to the cart’s tail and whipped, with 
her mother and sister, who, it was said had counselled her. Her young 
husband followed after, sometimes thrusting his hat between the whip 
and her back. 

In July 1675, four women and one man were arrested in Boston, for 
‘creating a horrible disturbance, and,” as the warrant set forth, “ af- 
frighting people in the South church at the time of dispensing of the word 
on the Lord's day, whereby several women are in danger of miscarrying,’ 
Margaret Brewster, the leader of the band, appears to have arrived in 
the townfrom Barbados on the Lord’s day, and leaving her riding clothes 
and shoes at the door of the South church, she rushed into the house with 
her female companions, creating an alarm in the astonished assembly 
that baffles description. She was clothed in sackcloth, with ashes upon 


| her head, and her hair streaming over her shoulders : her feet were bare, 


and her face was begrimmed with coal dust. She announced herself as 


| an illustration of the black-pox, which she predicted as an approaching 


judgment on the people. Upon her examination before the Magistrates, 
she said that God had three years since laid this service upon her in Bar- 
bados, and she had her husband’s consent to come and perform it. She 
and her female companions were ordered to be stripped from the middle 
upwards, and tied to acart’s tail at the South meeting-house, and drawn 
through the town, receiving twenty lashes on their naked backs. 


———— 
——— 


Soutsa Sea IstaspeRs.—A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
speaks thus ef the Wallis Islanders :—They present a body of the finest 
and most manly formed men that the world can produce. Nature has 
written man upon their brow, and the white man could do no less than 
acknowledge in them a noble representation of the “ lords of the crea- 
tion.” While their color is similar to the generality of Indians, their 
features are far superior—their physiognomy as a whole, formed a fine 
illustration of candor, while their eyes brightly beam with intelligence, 
and their teeth are like the purest pearl. Tbey are, without exception, 
tall enough for nflemen, and sufficiently muscular for pioneers. As they 
go nearly naked, a clear, shining skin, adds much to their beauty. The 
women are treated with the utmost respect by the men, and are not de- 
prived of any consideration which is recognised by ourselves as belonging 
to the gentler sex. They believe in a future state, though their priests 
rather resemble fortune-tellers, and their devotions to the Great Father 
always occur while under the influence of potations from the “ cava-bowl,” 
the contents of which are a mixture of opium and alcohol. With some 
few exceptions the men allow their hait to grow its natural length, gene~ 
rally securing it around the head with a fillet of native cloth, which they 
frequenrly removed while on board our ship, od thus exhibited a head 
(principally composed of hair) about the dimensions of a ship’s buoy.— 
This immense quantity of hair they color with a preparation composed of 
coral, burned to a alx and mixed with water, the continued application 
of which for a few weeks, works more wonders than the far-famed essence 
of Tyre ever did. It had a curious appearance to see three different 


colors waving from one head ; viz: light yellow, a fashionable auburn, 
and a jetty black. 
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New-Work : 
SATURDAY. JANUARY 28, 1843. 
c WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


We delayed going to press to a later hour than usual in 
the hope that the arrival of the English steamer Caledonia | 
would give us some fresh material fur extract, and some novel- 
ties in literature for editorial comment. She arrived at the 
last moment, however, and we are only enabled to give a 
summary of the European news by her. Meantime, every 
thing about us is very stagnant; one artery of the public body 
corporate alone beating with any fever of excitement, viz:— 
the zealous company of office-hunters and their friends. Pub- 
lic talk, which has taken a breathing time on the Somers 
Question, is mainly occupied with the scramble for the one 
THOUSAND OFFICES in the gift of the new Governor, at Albany. 
Mr. Bouck’s opinions and decisions, which are reserved with 
melo-dramatic propriety till the close of the fifth act, have en- 
lightened the public as to the power dominant at the seat of 
government ; and there is now no question that the otp Re- 
GENCY is redivivus, and that the sun of Kinderhook is on its way 
to the meridian. This organ of secretiveness, by the way, to 
which we have alluded in Governor Bouck, is doubtless a very | 
magnetic point of contact between him and Mr. Van Buren, 
and we think so highly of it as a political weapon, that, with 
little or no knowledge of the Governor’s other qualifications, | 
we shall not be surprised at his Excellency’s ascent, pari passu 
with the “great magician,” to the zenith of power. 

In literature there is little new except the Monthlies. Gra- | 
nam’s and Gopey’s are the only one’s that have been sent to | 
us for February. Graham’s is taking a high intelleciual tone, | 
and as much care and expense are lavished upon the prose and | 
poetry as upon the plates. Godey, we observe, hasa new 
heading of “ Female Literature,” and, by the burthen of the | 
proprietor’s notices, we gather that he means to make his plate 
of the Fashions a Jeading attraction hereafter. We scarce 
know whether we can chalk out a peculiar track for either of 
the other prominent Monthlies. Boston is inocculated of late | 
years with some very powerful novelties in opinion, Socialism, 
Transcendentalism, Anti-slavery, and Germanism, and if the | 
Pioneer, which is edited by a man of genius, (sure to be in ad- | 
vance of his age), should become a lively exponent of these 
novel ingredients in the character of the City of Notions, it will 
at least be very interesting to intellectual men, and possibly | 
very popular. We would just hint to Mr. Lowe t, that Boston 
is a city so distingt in its character, that the public would be in- 
terested exceedingly in any clever and faithful periodical reflex 
of its form and pressure. 

A volume called Nersonian Reminicences by Lieutenant 
Parsons, R. N., has been laid on our table. Itis acollection of | 
reminicences of service under Lord Nelson, which have appear- 
ed formerly in the Lordon Metropolitan Magazine. The book 
is very well written, and quitea meraviglia of type and paper ; 
but, what the deuce, pieces of poetry by Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Craw- | 


—-_--_ 





ford and others, are doing in such company, we can only divine | 
by a guess. We presume that the gallant Lieutenant in cutting | 
out his articles from the Magazine, happened to have these bits | 
of poetry on the reverse side of the first leaf; and forgetting to 
run hispen through the irrelevant part, the sapient publishers | 
began at the beginning—as the Chinese make coats by cepy, | 
with correct imitations of rents and holes. 

A copy has been sent us of the Constitution and address of | 
the American Philo-Italian Society. Its object is to combat 
Catholicism in its own citadel by empowering Italians in this 
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| country to furnish “ bibles, tracts, school books and other helps,” 
, to their brethren at home. The prospectus says :— 
prosp } 


Our method of action on Italy and elsewhere is mainly through the 
agency of Ivliansthemselves. We are not under the necessity, nor is it 


| our way, to employ foreigners in that country; but simply by means of 


Italians to reach Italians, on the principle that vernacular influence is 


| comparatively the only competent and ¢ffective influence for the propa- 
| gation of the Gospel of God in any country. In the principal cities of 


our own country, as well as of South America, and others on this conti- 
nent, of Great Britain, France, and Spain, in Switzerland, in the Islands 


| of the Mediterranean and the Ionian Sea, on the Coast of Barbary, in 


all the large seaports of the Archipelago, and in many places on the 
Eastern Coast of the Adriatic, we have ltalian gentlemen of great intel- 
ligence and influence over their countrymen, who will yield us their as- 


| sistance in our evangelical labors with earnestness and fidelity. 


One of the intellectual novelties of the city is Russell’s Plane- 
tarium, exhibiting at the American Institute. It is well worthy 


| the attention of the curious, being an immense piece of scien- 


tific mechanism, of cyclopean fabrication, all composed of high- 
ly polished steel and brass, and solid cast iron, all silvered and 
gilded, and the whole mass of which weighs no less than two 
tons. ‘The zodiacal table supporting the whole machinery, is 
more than 16 feet in diameter; the orbit of Uranus embraces 
an area of 66 feet in circumference; and the number of wheels 
and pinions regulating the complicated and multiple motions 
of the mechanism, amount to nearly six hundred. Indeed, 
some idea may be formed of the immensity, finish and compli- 
cation of this masterly piece of American skill and genius, when 
it is known that thousands of dollars, with thirty years of ardu- 
ous labor and unabated perseverance have been employed by 
its author, Mr. James Russell, of Columbus, (Ohio,) to bring it 


| to perfection; and this perfection will be easily conceived, by 
| the fact that the whole solar system, i. e., the remote planets, 


Uranus, with his six satellites, Saturn, with his ringsand seven 
attendants, Jupiter, with his four, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the 
Earth, with the Moon and the lesser planets, the ecliptic, with 
numerous stars, and the sun in the centre, binding all together, 
revolving harmoniously in their respective orbits, and in mathe- 
matical proportions of time with regard to each other—that all 


| this vast and astonishing circulation is put in motion by the ope- 


ration of a single crank, requiring hardly the application of one 
pound weight! and that the multiplicity of motions thus exe- 


| cuted by so many hundreds of wheels and pinions, do not pro- 
| duce even as much noise as the ticking of a miniature watch ! 


We have two poetical novelties to offer to our readers this 
week—one a poem oN Lonpon, By A Curnese, and the other, a 
sonc BY Barry Cornwa.t, which was sent us by private hand 
at the moment of publication in London. It is set to the mu- 
sic of an old Irish air, but we give only the poetry. These two 


| gems will be found in a subsequent column.* The book from 
| which we extract the Chinese poem, by the way, is a treatise 


on the poetry of the Chinese by John Francis Davies, the Presi- 
dent for the East India Company in China. It is printed for 
private circulation, and was given us by a friend of the author. 
The Chinese poet accompanied an English gentleman to Lon- 


_ don as his instructor in the Chinese language, and on his return 


to his own country published this poem on London. The re- 


| marks are, as might be expected, confined exclusively to objects 


which at once strike the eye, and they do not extend to the re- 


_ moter points of intelligent investigation, since the author's very 
_ limited knowledge of our language and total inability to com- 


prehend the nature of our institutions, placed such higher ob- 


| jects entirely out of his reach. 


The New York correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
makes a comment on the present epidemic which may be use- 


| fully copied : 


I fancy that the main care of the human infirmities in New-York, how- 
ever, has devolved upon the oculists, for every second person at least 





* Upon after thought we have concluded to reserve this song till next week, 
and give it with the new and beautiful music to which it is set. w. 
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whom you meet has an inflammation in the eyes, and blue spectacles, 


goggles, and green shades are scattered about with a profusion worthy of | 


opthalmic Egypt. 

And, by the way, as we are rapidly borrowing from other countries 
their ingenivus devices for livelihood, let me suggest one apropos of this 
epidemic, which might be practised successfully, I think, by some of 
those reduced gentlewomen so difficult to aid or provide for. I refer to 
the cabinets de lecture, so common in France, where not only the news- 
papers of the day are provided, but a reader also for those who like the 





relief or the luxury of being read to. A comfortable room, in a central | 


situation, provided with all the daily papers, to which a person might 


might hear the leading articles read “with good emphasis and discre- 

tion,’’ would be largely patronized by the infirm of sight; and the estab- 

lishment of such a resort would require but smal! capital, and could be 

acceptably waited on by a lady of good manners and common education. 
FRENCH MODERN NOVELS. 

The translations from the French which now make their 


frequent appearance from the New York press, seem to be the | 


consequence of a sudden popularity of a new school of French 
writers. Indeed, there is a visible change in the style of these 
roductions. It is well known that in the early ages France 
ad made a much less progress in literature than other Euro- 
pean qations. And when a taste for letters became general, 


knights, chiefly attracted and maintained possession of the 
public mind. The influence of the French Academy succeeded 
in checking this romantic taste: classical precision seemed its 
object, and from the exuberance of personal narrative, the lite- 
rature of France went over to ar, 
sion. Indeed, a certain degree of severity infused itself into its 
style. Since the revolution more freedom has prevailed, more 





ment, eloquence and discus- | 


writing for the mass has been performed, and the later works | 


discover an entirely unexpected acquaintance with the humani- 
ties, the tastes, the pathos of real life. The most admired of 
the early French romances, are those of the Round Table, and 
the Rose. The latter wasnot completed by its designer, but was 
finished by an enthusiastic person of the name of Jea nde 
Meun, one hundred years afterwards. Other works appeared 
at long intervals, such as the romance of the New Fox, and 
the hundred tales of Margaret of Navarre, the latter a work 
which would not bear translation in our times. 


| he discovered great 
have access for sixpence the hour, or, in a room adjoining which he | 


105 
testable” by the same high authority. Victor Hugo, Alfred De 
Vigny, M. De Balzac, Eugene Sue, Paul De Kock, and Madame 
Dudevant, are now best known in this country among the French 
novelists. 

Victor Hugo is the son of a French general, and was born in 
1802. His earliest years were passed in Spain and this is said 
to be the reason, why some of his works have a peculiar a- 
thedral tinge, an arabesque style, so predominant in his Notre 
Dame de Paris. On coming to Paris to attend the oe 

tical talent and gained considerable 

celebrity by his writings when yet very young. In 1822 he 
published a volume of Odes, and married. In 1823 he produced 
his first work in prose called Hans d’Islande, said to be a ro- 
mance of Booms monstrosity. In 1824 he published a second 
volume of his Odes, and a third in 1826. In the same year he 
gave the world a tale of the revolution in St. Domingo, called 
ug-Jargal, in which the scenes are pathetically and effectively 
sketched. The French critics however say, the picture is ex- 
aggerated. In 1827 his drama of Cromwell and his poems 
called the Orientals, appeared and attracted great attention. 
During the two next succeeding years, he wrote The Last Day 





| of the Condemned, and two dramas, Hernani and Marion De- 


the romances of the Troubadour, and the heroie feats of the Pee les id ghd Sug wakipees laggy noaraheclenecs- 


human life, and the two last have made a great sensation 
among the lovers of the drama. Hernani, is a tragedy of “of 
nish character, founded on events in the reign of Charles Filth. 

Marion De Lorme, a celebrated female born in France in 
1612, has been thought worthy of a place in history, though 
her — character was more than questionable. She was 
the Mistress of the Marquis de Cinq Mars, and became involved 
through that connection in many political intrigues. She es- 
caped the consequences of her conduct by feigning her own 
death, and is said to have looked at her own funeral from her 
window! She then went to England and married a rich ne- 


| bleman. Returning to France, a widow with a large fortune, 


| person named Le Brun, with whom she went to Paris. 


she fell into the hands of robbers and was forced to marry 
their Captain. She survived her robber husband, and war a 
hen 


| she lived on terms of intimacy with Ninon de |’Enclos, and died 
_ as late as 1706, in extreme poverty. 


Madame De Scudery in the last century published some no- | 


vels in a different style and taste, affecting much tenderness of | }.:, heroine. 
sentiment and extending through innumerable volumes. Celie, | 


one of her first works, appeared in ten volumes! Mad’elle 


La Force attempted Historical Novels with considerable suc- | powerfully wrought, and maintains a firm hold on the affections 


cess. Sodid the Countess La Fayette, in her story of the Prin- 
cess de Cleves. 
are the names of Scarron, Le Sage, Prevot, Rousseau, Marmon- 
tel, the younger Crebillon, St Pierre, and still later, Madame 


de Stael, De Genlis, Cottin and De Flahaut, Chateaubriand, Le | p.eralda shines through the whole, and has become a per- 


Brun, and indeed a host of others. 

But we did not intend to write a review of French literature; 
it isa subject vast and comprehensive, and waits a master 
hand to give it form and place among the critical researches of 
modern date. So many peculiar tastes have prevailed in France ; 


she has so often vibrated from fanaticism to infidelity; Paris 
has been so long her heart, and sent forth its currents so ofien 
and fatally ; Fashion has been so capricious and absolute in its 
empire, that its effect upon French literature has been indeed 
remarkable. Romantic poetry, the study of the classics, the 
eulogies of the churchman, the sway of the academy, the ab- 


Among the most celebrated French novelists | 


stractions of the mathematicians, the inquiries of her philoso- | 


phers, the sentimentality of one class of novelists and the bold- 
ness of another, seem to have left her without any great na- 
tional standards, such as England boasts in Shakspeare, Mil- 


ton, Addison and Scott. No great national principal appears | 


ever to have consolidated the French, except the love of glory, 


and there is, therefore, no predominant feeling or character, | 


running through the writings of her authors. Personal liberty, | 
the trial by jury, magna charta, and a host of the most sublime | 


principles which actuate mankind, are permanently fixed in the 
minds of the Anglo-Saxons. Their literature assumes, there- 


fore,an identity a homogeneousness which makes it the treasure | 


of each succeeding age. 

A modern French writer says, “ what will be thought here- 
after of the mass of French remances of our time? What a 
source of error and corruption as to language and history, most 
of them must be, if future ages adopt them without the great- 
est caution and discrimination.” 
French novels for the last ten years, has been pronounced ‘ de- 





Indeed, the great amount of | 


; ; se | several dramas, such as Lucrece 
so many changes have taken place in her internal condition ; | mete , 


| shall endeavor to give th2 readers of the 


Victor Hugo perceiving there were materials in the life of 
Marion for the display of his peculiar talent, adopted her as 
The drama represents the effect of a pure love, 
refining the life and character of a modern Lais, and the author 
no doubt intended it should produce a high moral effect. It is 


of his countrymen. 

His celebrated novel of Notre Dame appeared in 1831, and 
made a prodigious sensation. We cannot ina brief sketch like 
this, attempt even an outline of the plot. The character of 


fect passion with the French. Painters and engravers have 
exhausted their talent in representations of the heroine of No- 
tre Dame. Among the recent productions of this author, we 
notice Autumn Leaves, Chants du Crepuscule, Voix [nteriennes, 
rgia, Le Roi S’Amuse, 
Marie Tudor, and Ruy Blas. 2 

His poem Les Orientals is a collection of pageantries and 
gorgeous descriptions. His Autumn Leaves are sweet and sim- 
ple strains, tender and affecting. If we had room we would 
insert some of the most admired specimens of his poetry. In 
his later publication of Les Rayons et Les Ombres, he is thought 
to have surpassed all his former efforts. 

But we will have more to say on the subject next week, and 
rother Jonathan an 
idea of the actual state of the literature of France as it is de- 
veloped in the writings of her popular Novelists. 


Henry or Or TERDINGEN, a Romance—from the German of Nova- 
lis. Cambridge : John Owen. 

The Germans seem to dive into the very depths of our moral 
being, and to bring thence jewels and sometimes stranger things 
which before we had not dreamed of, but which every heart at 
once recognises as its own. ; 

Grace, originalit » exquisite purity, and an ardent love of, 
and insight into, the mysterious of nature, animate or inani- 
mate, are the prevailing characteristics of Novalis—this genius 
is at once creative and suggestive, and of Ofterdiagen will be 
read with deep interest by all lovers of poetic prose. 

Will “ Philip Augustus” be kind enough to send us his 
address, or that of his notable dame whose “only fault is a 
taste for mince pies cold.” 
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BROTHER 
THE FATE OF GASPAR THE PIRATE. 


. s . 
Among the earliest numbers of our series of cheap novels was one 
founded upon the exploits of Gaspar. We now find inthe Boston Mer- 
cantile Journal an au'hentic account of the last act of piracy committed 





by this celebrated character. It is related by ‘* Hawser Martingale,” and | 


is one among the terrible examples which tended in a great degree to 
banish piracy frorm the West Indian Seas: 

Among the most remarkable cases of mutiny and murder at ¢ea, is that 
on board the French merchant brig, L’ Aigle, in the year 1787. In that 
year, a merchant of Martinico, named Charles Aichard, chartered the 
L’Aigle fora voyage to Curacoa. The Captain and mate were worthy 
men, and the crew consisted of four French sailors, and two mulattocs. 
During the passage to Curacoa, there was some difficulty with one of the 
men, named Gaspar, who was of an unruly temper, and gave symptoms 
of insubordination ; and one day, in consequence of insolence to the mate, 
he was severely punished. For this he threatened the most dire re- 
venge. Nothing remarkable, however, happened after this, on the pas- 
sage, which was only of a few days duration. The brig arrived safely at 
Curacoa—Me. Archard proceeded to transact his business—the cargo 
was discharged, another cargo taken in, together with a few thousands 
of dollars in specie, and the brig was got in readiness to proceed to sea on 
her return to Martinico. 

Just as the brig was about hauling out of the snug and beautiful har- 
bor of Curacoa, two French sailors made their appearance alongside, and 
told Mr. Archard a piteous tale of shipwreck and distress, and entreated 
him to receive them on board, and allow them to work their passage to 


Martinico, where they hoped to get relief, or find a vessel bound to | 


France, in want of hands. Mr. Archard, who is represented to have 
been a man with a noble and benevolent heart, listened to their story at- 


tentively. He commiserated their sufferings, and, always ready to ex- | 


tend a helping hand to a fellow being in distress, he complied with their 
request, and at once consented that they should embark with him on 
board the brig, although, he was, at the time, fully manned. 

The fellows came on board and assisted in getting the vessel under 
way; but Mr. Archard was somewhat surprised to see them exchanging 


amiles and winks with Gaspar, as if they had met before, and were well | 


known to each other; but a suspicion or villany did not enter his mind. 
It appears, however, by subsequent events, that a plot had already been 
laid to mutiny on the passage, and take possession of the brig ! 

_ On the third night after they had left port, the wind was blowing a 
light breeze from the northeast, and the brig was working up towards 
Martinico, through the Carribean sea. It was a clear starlight night and 


notwithstanding the genial climate, the beauty of the heavens, the | 


milduess of the weather, and the tranquility of the ocean, all breathing 
the very oem of gentleness and peace, these demons in human shape 
determined on that night to carry into execution their diabolical plans.— 


Another of the French seamen on board, and the two mulattoes readily | 


entered into their schemes when they were explained to them, and de- 
clared their willingness to bear a part in the mutiny. The other two sea- 
men were honest and faithful, and the mutineers dared not hint to them 
their nefarious designs. 

The time selected for the bloody act was in the middle watch. The 
cut-throats had secretly provided themselves with cutlasses—and about 
six bells, or three e’clock in the morning, they secured the after hatch, 
which was the entrance to the half deck, the place assigned for the 
berths of the crew, and thus prevented one of the men, who had not 
joined the conspiracy, from coming on deck. The other was easily en- 
sily enticed by Gaspar to the forecastle, and while one of his companions 
in guilt was directing the poor fellow’s attention to an object under the 


, . : . Apps 
lee bow, and while he was leaning unsuspectingly, over the rail, in order 
to see it more distinctly, Gaspar struck him from behind with a hand- 


spike—he lost his balance and fell into the water, and was never seen 
more! 


The mate at that time was sittidg on a box on the weather side of 
the quatter-deck. He heard the blow and the plunge into the water, and 
But at this moment he was 
attacked by three of the crew with drawn cutlasses, and being unarmed, 


rose immediately to inquire into the cause. 


he was cut down before he had time to utter more than a single ery, and 
thrown overboard. 


The captain, who was lying in his state room at the time, asleep, was 
awakened by that cry of intense fear and agony, and sprang from his 
berth. He called to Mr. Archard, and told him he feared there was villainy | 
eizing a sword which he kept by his bed side, he boldly | 
i But: the companion-way was guarded 
by two of the mutineers, and as soon as the head of the brave, but un- | 
fortunate man appeared through the aperture, he received two terrible 
Mr. Archard, who 
much alarmed, was following close upon the captain, hesitated when he | 
saw the fate which had befallen the captain—and at that instant the 
companion-way was closed, and he found himself confined a prisoner in | 


i] 


3 


going on—anc 
rushed up the companior-way 
| ) 


wounds, and fella corpse to the bottom of the stairs. 


the cabin. 


The mutineers now having full possession of the brig, changed ber di- 
rection to the south east—and held a council to decide upon the fate of 


their prisonera. They were not long in coming to a decision—and soo 


after day-light were both ordered on deck, where they were securely pi- 
nioned—and Gaspar, with a demoniac grin, told them that they must | 
make their peace with God, for ina few minutes they would be put to 
it was a terrible moment—the seaman terrified for the dreadful 
for him, entreated them to spare his life, and of- 


death. 
fate that was in store 
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| fered to join them in any of their plans. But they contemned his offer— 
assured him that he was altogether toc honest for their purposes—and 
laughed at his tears and entreaties. 

Mr. Archard, too, pleaded earnestly and eloquently for life, which had 
many charms forhim. But he appealed to men who had banished from 
their bosoms every vestige of humanity—who had thrown aside all the 
restraints of virtue Or compassion—and were ready to riot in scenes of 
vice, 

These two 
firet rays of the 


| 
Ay 


nfortunate men were bound hand and foot—and, as the 

sun flashed from the distant horizon, they were lifted 
and in apite of their cries, prayers, and shrieks, thrown 
over the gangway into the fathomless ocean ! 

The mutineers now ransacked the vessel, and found the money, which 
had tempted them to the commission of these deeds of guilt. They 
opened the bags, and spread the doubloons and dellars on the deck, and 
gloated over the treasure, for which they had paid the price of bleod.— 
They made a division of the spoils, and then revelled in the luxuries 
which they found in the cabin, and quaffed the rich wines and liqueurs 
of the hapless Archard, until they sunk on the decks in a state of ine 
briation. 

On the following day they consulted together cn the course which it 
was advisible to pursue, and concluded that it would be well to proceed 
towards the Spanish Main, and there land with their booty, and make 
their escape to other countries or climates. The next day they fell in 
with the land, and soon afterwards saw the island of Margaritas They 
hove the brig to, at a distance of several miles from the land, and wait- 
ed until their actions could be concealed by the darkness. Then they 
hoisted out the boat, and put into it their treasure and other valuable 
booty, scuttled the brig, and made for the shore. 

They fabricated’a plausible tale, which was believed—and they con- 
tinued for several weeks on the island, drinking, carousing, and pursu- 
ing with avidity, sensual pleasures, until they attracted attention and 
became objects of suspicion. But the government of the island was 
weak and inefficient—and it is poxsible that they might not have been 
apprehended, if one of the mutineers, a mulatto, alarmed by fears for 
his safety, or aroused to a sense of his guilt by the stings of conscience, 
had not come to the determination of acknowledging his guilt. He 
waited on the Spanish Governor, and gave him a faithful account of the 
horrible mutiny and massacre on board L’Aigle. The Governor was 
appalled by the fearful narrative, and caused the mutineers to be arrest- 
ed and thrown into prison, and the greater part of their ill-gotton riches 
was recovered, and subsequently restored to the rightful owners. 

Official intelligence was immediately sent to Martinico of these events 
—and Count Damas, who was at that time intendant of the island, ani- 
mated with a desire of contributing as much as possible to the safety of 
navigation by making a due example of such unparalleled villains, was 
no sooner informed of the arrest of the murderers, than he sent an armed 
vessel to Margarita, to demand them of the Spanish Governor, and to 
convey them to the island of Martinico. 

In due time their trial took place—and they were convicted on the 
evidence of the mulatto, and corroborating circumstances. Sentence was 
pronounced upon them, and the punishment which some of them were 
| condemned to undergo, it is terrible even to imagine—and which, even 
in those days, was never awarded, excepting to crimes of the blackest 
dye. Gaspar, and the two men who came on board at Curacoa, were 
sentenced to be broken alive upon the wheel—tbe right hand of Gaspar 
to be first cut off. The other French seamen to be hanged—and the 
mulatto, who, it was thought, had been led into villainy more from fear, 
than from any natural desire to commit crime, was sentenced to be whip- 
ped, branded, and sent to the gallies for life. 

The execution was ordered to take place on the sea-side, in sight of all 
the shipping in the harbor—and to be attended with all the parade and 
ceremony, which could have a tendency to produce awe, and deter from 
the commission of such a terrible crime. The time appointed for the ex- 
ecution was three o'clock on Saturday afternoon of July 12, 1788. 

On that day the prisoners were taken from the jail in Fort Royal, and 
with their arms pinioned, and under the escort of a strong detachment 
of cavalry and infantry, conducted to the Church; they were all Catho- 
lics, and each had a Friar to attend him. When they reached the gate- 
way of the Church, a block was produced, on which, the right hand of 
Gaspar, the ring-leader, was placed—and it was severed by the execu- 
tioner with a single blow from ahatchet. He was then placed ina ham- 
mock, and with the other prisoners, taken into the body of the Church, 
where religious services of an impressive character were performed. 

After these ceremonies were over, a procession was formed and pro- 
ceeded slowly through the streets to the place of execution at the water- 
side, where an immense crowd had collected, to witness the horrid 
spectacle of inflicting upon human beings the terrible punishments of 
prolonged torture and death. It is singnlar that men, and more especially 
women, and children of both sexes, can be found, who are not only 
willing, but morbidly anxious to witness the convulsive struggles of a 
dying man—it is strange that they can take a horrid pleasure in gazing 
upon scenes, the sight of which produces a thrill of horror throughout 
the frame ! 

In the procession, were the Judges who had pronounced the sentence 
of the law on the prisoners, the King’s Attorney, the Secretary for the 
islands, and other public functionaries and efficers of justice. Each 
prisoner had affixed to his breast a !arge label, on which was printed in 
large characters, ‘FoR PREMEDITATED ASSASSINATION ON THE Sxa.” 

Having arrived at the place of execution, the seaman who was ordered 


from the dec 
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to be hanged was executed without delay. The awful sentence of Gas- | 


par was next ~arried into effect.—One of the executioners, with a massive 


iron bar, struck him ten violent blows on the legs, and arms—above and 
below his elbows, and wrists, and thighs, at every blow fracturing a limb. 
Another blow was given onthe abdomen. He was then placed upon the 
wheel, in the most uneasy manner possible, where he was left to expire 
inthe most excrutiating agonies. He lived six hours after he was placed 
on the wheel. The limbs of his two associates in guilt were broken in 
the same manner—but one of them received ¢wo blows on the stomach, 


and lived three hours after he was bound to the wheel—the third received 
three blows on his stomach, which put a speedy end to his existence. It 


is stated in the records of this execution, that the agonies which the two | 


first suffered after their limbs were broken, and while they lay bound to 
the wheel, were beyond description, and notwithstanding the crimes of 
which they had been guilty, excited the compassion of every spectator. 

Such was the punishment awarded to these guilty men! The affair 
created a great excitement in the islands at the time, and the principal 
details were published in the newspapers of the day. And even at this 
Jate period, the whole occurrences attending the murders, and the execu- 
tion, are well remembered by many of the old inhabitants—for a large 
proportion of the whole population of Martinico were present to witness 
the execution of those men. 

—<__. 

American Mivister To Cuina.—A late Washington letter writer 
says that the Committee on Foreign Relations in the House had deter- 
mined to propose an embassy to China, and to recommend therefor an 
appropriation of forty thousaad dollars. Weatever differenee of senti- 
ment may exist in regard to the justice of the cause of the war so suc- 
cessfully terminated by Great Britain, there is but one opinion as to the 
immeasurable importance of the results. Neither the broad ocean, nor 
a huge wall more than 1500 miles long, in vsin erected as a barrier to 
the encroachments of their Tartar neighbors, have availed to effect the 
much desired exclusion of other nations from the borders of the flowery 
land. The Celestial Emperor has been brought at length to acknow- 
ledge that of one blood are all the nations of the earth, to abandon the 


churlish and unsocial system of separation from all! the rest of the world, | 


and to yield up finally and forever the right hitherto so pertinaciously as- 
serted, of refusing commercial intercourse with foreigners, and of being 
guided exclusively by considerations of self-interest, without regard to 


the interests and wishes of the other members of the gteat human fami- | 9... For engineering and surveying, this must be a useful invention. 


ly. The English, by treaty, have secured for themselves admission to 
five good harbors on a line of coast 1500 miles in extent. English resi- 
dents therein are to participate in all the privileges enjoyed by the Chi- 
nese. English Consulates are to be established, with all the immunities 
conceded by the laws of nations. 

The freedom ef foreign commercial intercourse having been establish- 
ed in this one instance, tke extension of it to other nations reaults as a 
matter of course. The principle of exclusion has become powerless. 
At all events, it is very unlikely that the Chinese will refuse, under pre- 


by them with more favor perhaps than are any other foreigners. Nor is 
it probable that the friendliness of their feelings to the English will in- 
cline them te give that people a monopoly in the trade, at the cost of the 
advantages which must result to the Chinese themselves from a spirited 
competition in their markets. It is not to be doubted that the present 


state of things affords to our government an opportunity of establishing | 


an intercourse with China or a most favorable footing,—an opportunity 
which it would be most uuwise to neglect. And we are glad to see that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has responded to the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive in reference to this object. 

rT 


Errects or Cu_tture.—The almond, with its tough coriaceous husk, 
has been changed by long culture into the peach, with its beautiful, soft, 
and delicious pulp ; the acrid sloe, into the luscious plum; and the harsh, 
bitter crab, into the golden pippin. Attention to nutrition has produced 
quite as marked changes in the pear, cherry, and other fruit-trees; many 
of which have not only been altered in their qualities and appearance, 
but even in their habits. Celery, so agreeable to most palates, 1s a modi- 
fication of the apium graveolens, the taste of which is so acrid and bitter 
that it cannot be eaten. Oar cauliflowers and cabbages, which weigh 
many pounds, are largely-developed coleworta, that grow wild on the 
sea-shore, and do not weigh more than half an ounce each. The rose 
has been produced by cultivation from the common wild-brier. Many 
plants may be modified with advantage by suppressing the growth of one 
part, which causes increased development of other parts. 


——— a 


Anciest Retics.—A letter from Copenhagen states that a peasant 
of Boesland, in the Island of Zealand, whilst ploughing, discovered two 
gold urns filled with ashes, chused with foliage aud fruits, and bearing on 
the top of the cover a figure of Odin, the Jupiter of the Scandinavians. 
This figure is euqneseatel sandites bearing on one shoulder the two crows 
Hanin (Thought) and Munin (Memory), and, at its feet, two wolves, 
symbols of his power. These urns are exactly alike, in goud preserva- 
tion, and admirably wrought. The gold is exceedingly thin except at 
the edges ; they are about six inches in diameter, and nine inches in 
height comprising the coyer, but not the figure, and their weight is a little 
more than 2ib. The peasant has delivered them to the Government, 
which paid him the value ef the gold, and ordered them to be deposited 
in the Musuem of Copenhagen. 














Amusing Incipent.—The S:. Louis Gazette relates the following :— 
A day or two since while the water was running so deep in our streets 
as to render them almost impassible, especially for ladies, a very pretty 
young Miss steed at a corner apparently at a loss how to cross ove: 
At this time a young man walked up, and seeing her predicament, with- 
out waiting for an introduction, picked her up, and placed her safely on 
the opposite side, Not a word was spoken till the young lady was placed 
on the sidewalk, when she turned round, and sueeringly exclaimed, 
“You impudent puppy!” “ Lbeg your pardon Miss, | meant no offence !’ 
exclaimed the gentleman, with the greatest coolness imaginable, again 
taking her up and placing her where he first found her. 


Sixcutarn Deatu or THE ARcHueisHop oF Secker.—Whilst at 
dinner, one day, the archbishop was seized with sudden sickness, and 
whilst his physicians were attending and his servants raising him on his 
couch, he suddenly called out that his thigh-bone was broken. He lay 
in great agonies for some time, but when, on examination, it was discov- 
ered to be actually the case, he was perfectly resigned and never asked a 
question about the event. A fever ensued, he beeame lethargic on the 
following Tuesday, and in the afternoon of the following day he expired 
with great calmness, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. On examina- 
tion, the bone thus singularly broken, was found to have been carious for 
four inches in length. 


Raw Oysters anp Strws.—The digestible qualities of oysters may 
be explained as fullows. In a raw state,or when the albumen they contain 
is uncoagulated, a great number may be eaten without causing any bad 
effects. One of the most distinguished French physiologists of the pres- 
ent day used to declare, he did not care about eating oysters unles® he 
could be supplied with at least twelve or fourteen dozen for his own share ; 
a number he was continually in the habit of taking at one meal, without 
experiencing any symptums of indigestion. Numerous otber instances 
could be adduced of persons eating similar quantities with impunity. 
Stewed oysters, however, in which the albumen is coagulated, could not, 
in all probability, he partaken of with similar freedom, without causing 
a great derangement of the stomach. 


Aw Ixpia Reseer Boat.—A beautiful boat, capabl> of sustaining 
one ton weight, has just been manufactured of india-rubber cloth, by Mr. 
Day, 45 Maiden lane. It is put in trim by two air pumps; and when 
the air is out it can be put into a bag of the bulk of a half-bushel mea- 


———_ 
SCRAPS OF NEWS. 

The weather has been so cold in New Hampshire that a man had his 
foot frozen while in bed, it having accidentally become uncovered during 
the night: nam, Silas Weeks.—It has been discovered that a whole fa- 
mily, named Warfield, were murdered near Ottawa, Illinois, about a year 


ago: the family consisted of Mr. W. his wife and two children: the sup- 


| posed murderer (Albert Ettrics) has been since living on Warfield’s farm, 
sent circumstances, to admit the trade of our people, who are regarded | 


but can show no deed of it: two of the bodies have been fourd.—Numbter 
of hogs killed in Cincinnati this seagon, 115,000: remaining unkilled, 
50,000: total, 165,000!—Hemp waste, by a new process, can be made 
into beautiful white linen paper, and can be furnished at two cents per 
pound: good news for printers dnd paper makers.—Chatham Theatre 
prices: boxes 124 cents, pit 64 cents: empty benches at that: we shall 
next have penny theatres —The state debt of Kentucky is about four 


| millions: a small portion of it bears five pcr cent. interest, and the ba- 


lance six per cent.—A child of Samuel Kivins was lately run over by the 
Wilmington and Baltimore railroad and killed: the Company has had 
to pay Mr. K. $1125 damages in consequence of the accident.—The 
Sultan of Turkey is a young man 24 years of age, and yet he looks like 
a man of fifty: a premature decrepitude produced by excessive debauch- 
ery: he has nearly as many women as Solomon of old.—A new manure 
called the gas-tar manure has lately been introduced in England : it is far 
superior to any thing else ever used, and bids fair to create a revolution in 
the farming business: itis in form of a fine dry powder, and is very portable. 
—Lard vil is pronounced a humbug: there is no saving in its use: it is in 
fact more expensive to burn than the sperm, although sold much less per 
gallon.—It is calculated that during this year the English mails will be con- 
veyed toChina by steam in 55 days.—The Prussian government is adopting 
measures to have all the Jews of Eurcpe emancipated, or put on a par 
with other citizens: for this purpose it has sent messengers to eighteen 
governments under which the Jews of Europe at present reside.—Gas is 
so cheap in England that it is found to be economical to cook by it in sum- 
mer. A mammoth man named ®ateas lately died at Brussels: he 
weighed considerably over 800 pounds: his coffin was three feet nine 
inches in breadth, and seven fect nine inches in length: as no hearse of 
sufficient magnitude could be found to contain it, he was carried to the 
grave by twelve bearers.—A sale of wild animals in E»gland : boa con- 
strictor 20 guineas: lion 150/: lioness 165 guineas: rhinoceros 265 gui- 
neas: elephant 250 guineas.—John Vohr, a foreigner who has been set- 
tled in Iowa for the last four years, is now known to be a fugitive from 
Holland: he had been convicted there of highway robbery and murder: 
a person who knew himin the old cour try lately exposed Vohr as @ mur- 
derous villain, and he instantly fled : his conduct in ae is represented to 
have been infamous, and tbe settlers are glad he has gone.—The follow- 
ing dreadful occurrence at Tompkinsville, Ten. is reported in the Nash- 
ville papers: James Edith had been absent from home, and returning in 
the night time found a man and woman in his bed: he suspected the 
fidelity of his wife, and went and got his rifle and shot the man: it was 
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his brother-in-law, who with his wife was on a visit, and to whom Mrs. 
E. had given up her bed! the brother-in law was badly wounded in the 
arm, though not killed. —The body of Mr. Ogden, late President of 
the New Orleans Canal Bank, was found in the Canal leading to Lake 
Pontchartrain: he had been thrown from his horse and drowned.— 
Lloyd Hayes, a fireman on the Washington railroad, has been accident- 
ally killed —The verdict of $3125 against Rev. Mr. Van Zandt at Ro 
chester, for the seduction of Miss Murdock, has been confirmed by the 
Supreme Court: the Rev. gentleman will therefore have to fork over. 
—A petition from the heirs of Robert Fultun is before Congress, pray- 
ing for compensation formerly rendered to the U. S. Government by that 
great man.—Notes on the Broome County Bank, altered frem 14 to 20's 
are in circulation : also counterfeit 3’s on the Canal Bank at Albany.— 
J.W. White, editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, is dead.—Grass 
hoppers have appeared at Woodbridge, Con. : a farmer caught a box of 
them the other day.— Benjamin T. Waring hired a beautiful grey mare 
of a stable-keeper in East Broadway, one hot day last summer and drove 
her 34 miles in a day in so rapid a manner that she died that night : he 
has now been sued and made to pay for the mare.—The railroad com- 
munication between Boston and Buffalo is now complete: the distance 
is 450 miles, and may be travelled easily in 48 hours.—Jane Evans, a 
married woman, has been convicted at Eloise, Ind., of horse-stealing : she 
was sentenced to five years imprisonment in the penitentiary.—A man 
in Philadelphia has received anonymously a“ Tract on Conscience,” and 
in it $5; it was probably sent by some person who bad wronged him out 


of the money —They have had coolish weather at Galena, Illinois: ther- | 


mometer 25° below zero.—In 1830 it cost only $8,500 over the amount 


received for manure to clean the streets of New York: inthese days | 


$64,500 is thought to be cheap enough: who pays the piper ?—More 
than $250,000 worth of lead was shipped to China from the United 
States in 1842: ginseng, which is abundant in our western states, is also 
becoming a great article of commerce with the Celestial Empire.—Civi- 
lization: the French have sent a guillotine to Algiers.—The Sandwich 
Island chief Haalilio, ambassador to the United States, is under charge 
of Rev. Mr. Richards: the other day. when the two were coming from 
New Haven, the captain of the steamboat refused to let the great chief 
sit at table with the rest of the passengers: this uncourteoas act re- 
dounds little to the captain’s credit. 


$< 
LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 


The Royal steamship Caledonia, Captain Lott, arrived at Boston on 
Wednesday morning a little before 7 o'clock, after a passage of 20 days 
and 12 hours, having been retarded by head winds and heavy seas. 


The Caledonia brought 36 passengers from Liverpool, and several 
from Halifax. 


The Acadia, Capt. Rye, arrived at Liverpool on the 16,h ult., and the 
Columbia, Capt. Miller, on the 29th. 


Although business has greatly improved, yet generally, there is a very 
great want of confidence arising from the continual failures connected 
with the corn trade. 


The Liverpool Mercury, of the 30th inst. states the Money Market is 
easy and abundant ; but little doing in the Corn Market. The demand 
for cotton had increased, and the advance on American cotton had been 
maintained. 

Parliament is summoned to meet on the second day of February. Sir 
Robert Peel, it is expected, will iatroduce a salutary and wholesome al- 
teration of the restrictions by which trade is fettered. With characte- 
ristic caution, he has carefully abstained from divulging a hint of his 
purpose or his plans. The opening of the session is most anxiously 
awaited. 


The distress in Paisley continues, and is daily increasing. A few 
days ago it was stated that the number of unemployed hands amounted 
to 11,800. Government has refused to give further aid to the destitute 
population. 

Mr. Everett, the American minister in London, has been passing a 
few days with Sir Robert Peel, at hia country house, Drayton Manor, in 
company witha number of distinguished official and other personages. 


Miss Manners, a handsome young lady, aged 23, and possessing a for- 
tune of five thousand pounds, recently eloped with and married a police- 
man, whom she had never seen but once before. 

The celebrated bankruptcy case of Tord Huntingtower had been de- 
cided to be fraudulent; but what to do with his lordship had not been 
decided. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble positively retires from the stage at once. She 
goes to Italy with her husband, Mr. Sartoris. 

The Great Western Steamer, it is said, has been purchased by Mehe- 
met Ali, who intends to convert her into a steam frigate. 

Several smart shocks of an earthquake had been felt in the southern 
part of Wales and in Cornwall. 

Death has been very busy with British admirals. Admiral Sir John 
Longford, who served under Rodney, died on the 22ad ult., in his 86th 
year; and Vice-Admiral Evans, vice-admiral of the red, recently expired 
at Cork. 


Sir Haworth Peel, first cousin to Sir Robert Peel, died at St. Asaph, 





on the 10ch ult., in his 53d year. He was remarkable for nothing beyond 
his relationship to the Prime Minister of England. 

Oa the 27th ult., Sir Alexander Crooke, many years Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of Nova Scotia, died at his seat, Studley Prior, Oxford- 
shire, at the advanced age of 84 years. 

The “‘ John Bull” states, positively, that there are now building, at 
>| h é, 
“wall, five large steam frigates for the Russian Government, which 
are intended for the war against the Circassians. 





Fire is Liver? ot.—On the 26th, a fire commenced in Messrs. J. 
distillery in Parliament street. This distillery 
was flanked by two extensive warehouses, one of which was filled with 
cotton, the other with her p and grain. It spread till the principal build- 
ings included within an area of no less than 3,300 square yards in extent 
were destroyed. The amount of loss is not stated—the property was 


insured to the amount of £50,000. 


Platt & Son’s turpentine 





A new Governor General in place of Sir Charles Bagot will be sent to 
the Canadas immediately ; who he is to be, it is not stated. 


The second meeting between Freeman, the American Giant, and Tip- 
ton Slasher came off 20th Dec. near Gravesend. They fought thirty- 
seven rounds in thirty-five minutes. The fight throughout was in favor of 
Freeman, who was superior in height and muscular power, and in ac- 
tivity to his opponent. The Slasher often dropped down to avoid the 
American’s blows, and indeed the fight was prematurely brought to a 
conclusion by one of these ingenious feints on his part to aveid punish- 
ment. The referee, when appealed to, announced it foul, and the stakes 
amounting to £200, were given up to Freeman. 


The Liverpool Mail, in a long article defaming the whole American 
nation because some of the Western States can’t pay their debts, speaks 
thus of Mr. Tyler’s Message to Congress :—* It is the best written, and 
as concise a message, as we ever recollect to have read.”’ 


The Dublin University Magazine has commenced a new tale entitled 
the Loiterings of Arthur O'Leary. There is a long notice, prelimi- 
nary and explanatury, which prevents us getting far into the thread of the 
story ; but what we have is in the writer’s best vein of dashing humor, 
intermingled with keen yet playful satire. The character of the Hon. 
Jack Smallbranes is admirably drawn. 


Frasce.—The Paris Journals during the last month have been al- 
most exclusively occupied with flippant and angry discussions on the Bar- 
celona affair. His Majesty has constituted a privy council, composed of 
certain past-acting officers and functionaries, of whose privileges the fe- 
vetish citizens seem no litde afraid. The King and Royal family had 
taken up their abode at the Tuilleries for the winter. 


The rumor that the family of Abd-el-Kadir had been taken by the 
French turns out to be untrue. The Moniteur publishes a full account 
of the last expedition of Gen. Lamoriciere, by which it appears that he 
marched from Mascara with 2,500 men. On his arrival at Mosara Hale, 
a ferd of the Mna, five leagues below Tegdemir, he met envoys from 
the Khrallefas, who offered to make their submission to the French.— 
Those Arabs had accompanied Abd-el-Kadir in his flight during his flight 
during the months of September and October last, and lost all their 
beasts of burthen, and part of their flocks and cattle. Of the 30,000 
souls who left their country with the Emir, upwards of 2000 had died. 
Gen. Lamoriciere, after a negotiation which lasted several days, granted 
to them the aman, on condition that they should surrender hostages 
chosen from among the principal personages of the tribe. The submis- 
sion of Khrallefas completes that of the entire country between Morocco 
and the left bank of the Mina. 


The French have taken possession of the Marquesrs—a groupof islands 
in the Pacific ocean, and which, as it appears by the letter of an Fnglish 
. ’ . 5 mae ° 
naval officer, virtually belong to the Crown of Great Britain. 


The plague was making its ravages in Lower Egypt at the last ac- 
counts ; and the mortality amoung the cattle, which at one time was 
thought to be subsiding, was again upen the increase. 


At the Montpelier Court of Assizes,a man named Pomerede was 
sentenced to death, having been convicted of arson, nineteen highway 
robberies, thirty-one attempts to commit other robberies, two actual mur- 
ders, and five attempts to commit murder. 


An awful catastrophe occurred in a Catholic chapel at Galway on 
iristmas day. At early prayers, in the parish chapel, there was an 
immense concourse of people—the gallery being crowded to excess. By 
the pressure of the crewd one of the rails of the staircase was broken, 
and some persons, hearing a crackling noise, cried out that the gallery 
was giving way. A rush was made to escape, and many of the victims, 
in their eagerness to get out, fell down, and were trampled to death 


1000 or 5000 people were present, and no less than thirty-three persons 





were killed. 


A white marble statue of Madame Malibran has just been placed in the 
mausoleum which M. de Beriot had erected in the cemetery of Lacken, 
to the memory of the celebrated cantatrice. 


AvsTRIA AND TAE Usitep Srates.—There is every reason to be- 
lieve that a commercial treaty will shortly be concluded between the 
Austrian Government and the United States of North America. The 
negotiations between Prince Metternich and thé American Ambassador, 
Mr. Jenifer, are so far advanced that no doubt can be entertained of their 
speedy conclusion. 








Mr. O'Connel denies, in a published letter, that he intends to publish 
i ‘* History of Ireland.” 

vir of Ireland and the Irish.” The work will be republished in an ex- 
a number of the Brother Jonathan, a3 soon as it appears from the Bri- 
sh Press. 


There was an eruption of Mount Eta on the 28:h of November, and 
etters from Catania, of the 30:h, describe the voleano to be in ful! erup- 
itting enormous masses of lava, and showing every 
f liquid lava, to the destruction ef al! around 
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Cutna.—Immediutely after the departure of the last steamer, icatelli- 
gence was received that Major Malcolm had arrived at Plymouth with 
the Nankin treaty, formally signed by the three High Commissioners no- 
minated for the purpose. The messenger was entrusted with an auto- 
zraph letter from the Emperor, in which his humbled mightiness pledges 
his imperial honor to sign the treaty as soon agit shall be graced with 
he signature of the queen of England. . 

Tue City or Suanonae, Coina.—In the London papers it is stated 
that this city and its dependant villages, contain 200,000 weavers of cot- 
ton cloth. 
ng towns. 


otton. 


This, it must be remembered, is only one of the manufactur- 


The number of silk weavers is more numerous than those in 


Turin, in Savoy, has been almost reduced to ashes. 
lave 
bread. 


Sixty houses 
been burnt down, leaving one hundred families without shelter or 
The church is also much damaged. 


Spaix.—The insurrection at Barcelona was terminated the first part 
of December, by the conditional surrender of the rebellious inhabitants 
to the Regent Espartero; and consequently the blockade had been with- 
drawa. By his success in this enterprise, Espartero had rendered him- 
self much more popular with the Spanish people, which had manifested 
itself on many occasions in a manner very flattering to him. 

Syria.—The Levant Mail brings intelligence to the middle of No- 
vember. The news from Syria is alarming. The Sheik Seeble Harien 
tas eacaped from the hands of the O:tomans, where he was detained on 
political affairs, and gone among the Druses and Maronites. This Sheik 

s one of those who gave [braham Pacha so much trouble. Omer Pa- 
sha is blocked up ia Der-el-kamar—he has with him 4000 or 5000 regu- 
ic troops. The Deuses and the Maronites took possession of several 
convoys, in which they found much provisions, muniticns of war, and 
‘ther things for Omar Pacha. 

Ruzsta.—-A serious misunderstanding has arisen between Russia and 
the Porte respecting Servia. An angry correspondence has passed be- 
tween the Russian ambassador and the Porte on the subject. The final 
answer of the latter has been transmitted to St. Petersburgh, and there 
the matter rests for the present. Accounts from St. Petersburgh state 
that several Polish regiments, engaged in the war against the Circas- 
sians, passed over with their arms and baggage to the enemy, and fought 
against the Russians. It is said they committed dreadful havoc on the 
ater, and that their vengeance was terrible. 


Daesprut Fire axo Loss or Lire is Loxvon.—A four story brick 
house in Prescott strect, Goodman’s Fields, Minories, was burnt 14th 
Dec, It was occupied by several families. Julia and Nancy Holland 
jumped from the second story window to save themselves from suf- 
fucation. One of these girls alighted on the shop window frame 
which broke her fali and she was saved : but the other (Julia) having 
got one of her legs over the sill of the window, and after remainiag 
in that position a second or two threw herself out, and fell with awful 
violence upon the pavement, smashing, apparently, every bone in 
her body, the height being upwards of thirty-five feet. She was ta- 
ken up dead. At one o’clock in the morning the bodies of two chil- 
dren were found among the rafters of the flooring, on the second 
loor, shockingly burnt and disfigured. Shortly after another body. 
of a child was found on the same floor, apparently a girl of about six 
years. Among several other bodies were found that of an elderly 
female and two children. It is impossible to identify the others, no. 
— remaining but their trunks, which are burned to a blackened 

nder. 

A royal yacht to be called the “ Victoria and Prince Albert,” is 
building for the Queen at Pembroke. The cost will be only halfa 
rnillion of dollars (£100,000.) 

The latest Paris papers notice in their leading articles the Messere 

f the President of the United States. ‘The passages upon whieh 
they dwell most are those relative to the right of search, and to the 
difficulty which the government of the United States finds in raising 
. loan to meet its exigencies. On the latter su!iect they express as. 
ynishment that the President should have any difficulty in account- 
ng for the difficulty which he finds in effecting a loan in Europe. 
(he nice distinctions between central government and separate 
States was not clearly understood, says one of the French journals, 
when the dishonored American loans were contracted; and now that 
the central government is desirous of borrowing, the dishonor of the 
bankrupt States falls upon the government of which they form a 
portion. 
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| ture, which she suffered to meet the eyes of her little girl. 





ORIGIN OF THE Name OF Doo-star.—lt being observed that the he- | 


aca! rising of the Sirius preceded a few mornings the rise of the Nile, 
this star received in Egypt the popular appellation of the Dog-star, in 
ulusion to the fidelity of the dog, who warns his master to remove his 
property from impending danger. 
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AcarMinc THgzory.—At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
y 


But he has in the press a portion of a “ Me- | Sciences, a paper by M. Lionville, on the equilibrium of tee earth was 


read. Some fears had been entertained by certain men of science, that 
the changes which have already taken place in various parts of the globe, 
as to the relative level of the solid parts of the earth with the liquid 
masses which cover so large a portion of it, might eventually end in an 
overthrow of the general equilibrium by some sudden shock, which would 
throw one of our seas from its bed. M. Lionville, in order to tranquillise 
these gentlemen, and the public generally, on this interesting subject has, 
with infinite pains, prepared a set of calculations founded on those of 
Leplace. He admits that the oscillations of the ocean, now so minute, 
would, if they were to continue, be attended with disastrous events, if 
nature had not provided againstthem. Our security, says M. Lionville, 
lies in the fact that the density of the earth is much greater than that of 
the waters which cover such an immense portion of it ; consequently 
there is no danger that in our rotary movement the general equilibrium 
will be destroyed. 


Asecpote or Dr. Jouxson.—When Sheridan’s daughter Alicia was 
nine or ten years old, Dr. Johnson was one day on a visit to the family. 
He had been in the habit of frequenting the house and of taking much 
notice of the children. On this occasion observing the little Alicia’s love 
for literature, and her attentively reading his “‘ Rambler,” Mrs. Sheridan 
assured Dr. Johnson it was only works of the most unexceptionable na- 
“In gene- 
ral, L am very careful,” continued she, “‘ to keep from her all such books 
a3 are not calculated, by their moral tendency, expressly for the perusal 
of youth.” 

“Then you a fool, madam!” vociferated the Doctor. ‘ Turn your 
daughter loose into your library ; if she is well inclined, she will only 
choose nutritious food ; if otherwise, all your precaution will avail noth 
ing to prevent her following the natural bent of her inclinations.” 


A Fact ror OrnitHoLocists.—A very extraordinary circumstance 
has happened in the goose tribe near Island, those three last seasons.— 
The goose belongs to a farmer of the name of Handley. She has pro- 
duced eight goslings those three last Novembers, and has again eight 
more, quite hardy, running after her as merrily as if they had the cheer- 
ful sunny days of April or May to bask in. What makes it more singu- 
lar is, that the same goose always has another clutch at the natural sea- 
son.— Wexford Independent. 


Gemintast’s Treatise on Mestc.—In 1761 Geminiani visited Ire- 
land, in order to pass some time with his scholar, Dubourg. He had 
devoted some years in compiling an elaborate treatise on music, but 
soon after his arrival in Dublin, by the treachery of a female servant, 
the manuscript was purloined out of his chamber, which was never re- 
covered ; his inability to repair his loss made so deep an impression on 
his mind, that he pined away and soon died. Thus, by the dishonesty 
of a servant, the world has been deprived of an inestimable work.— 
The Violin. 


Accipentat Discovery or Brazit.—The Discovery of Brazil was 
an accident. In 1499, Vaseo de Gama returned to Europe with the cer- 
tainty of having discovered the long-sought-for navigation to India; and 
Emanuel King of Portugal, in the following year, despatched an armada 
under the command of Pedralves Cabral, to form a treaty of commerce 
with the King of Callicut. The squadron, in order to avoid the calms of 
the coast of Africa, stood a considerable way to the west, and at the end 
of April, Cabral observed a large mountain, with other smaller ones, on 
the horizon; and, as it was on the octave of Easter, he called the high.- 
land the Paschal Mountain. Oa the 3d of May, he landed at Porto Se- 
guro, the day dedicated to the Holy Cross; and having erected one on 
shore, and said mass under it, he called the country for that reason, Terra 
Nova da Vera Cruz, and this was the name by which only it was known 
to Camoens.— Walsh's Brazil. 


Her Masestry’s Heattu.—We learn by late English papers that 
her Majesty is again in the state ladies like to be in who love their lords. 
There is no doubt of the fact, since the editorial corps of London have 
ascertained the very time when the royal infant will be presented to the 
expectant nation. Tne Queen is very youthful, and at the present rate, 
we shall have very many editions of the same royal works; and, as with 
some works literary, they will prove very costly. Although as good and 
loyal subjects, we should enlarge rather than restrict her domestic feli- 
city, yet any one with half an eye will perceive that this remarkable 
royal fertility is a going to entail a most enormous expense upon the na- 
There must be an extra penny of duty on tea for every prince and 
princess that comes, that’s certain. Perhaps it may not be an unproduc- 
tive suggestion, that Sir Hugh Gough or some other general, be sent out 
to China every time a babe is born unto the nation, to make the Celes- 
tial Emperor fork out the needful, under pain and penalty of a visit from 
the fierce barbarians “ who mount our highest walls on sticks, and blow 
open our strongest gates with a handful of gunpowder.” For a very 
long time, the British nation has enjoyed a most satisfactory exemption 
from royal! infants. George IV. had only one, and she dis itvo early for 
the nation’s affection acd hopes. William LV. had none, that is to say 
none of the right sort. George IIL. had a very numerous family, as 
all loyal Englishmen have good reason to remember,—but the present 
eccupant of the throne bids fair to make up for the deficiencies of her 
two immediate predecessors.—Monireal Messenger. 
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WHAT IS ABSTINENCE? 

Long ago was it declared how hollow and delusive is all mora) im- 
provement originated in any but the broadest and deepest ground—a 
ground so difficult in attainment, that even the actor is sometimes in 
doubt whether he is standing on it or not. Yet if any course of action 
be adopted from a mixed motive, it must partake of this painful difficul- 
ty; and hence we have to make the enquiry as to what really is that 
course of conduct called Abstinence, and what is the motive for it. 

If, merely for the sake of saving his money, a man should deny to 
himself the costly, unwholesome viands with which the spendthrift in- 
dulges himself, he cannot expect a very blissful result. It is not much 
‘better to add house to house, than dish to dish: and of such sort is the 
working of the money-saving &pirit. 

Yet this step, debasing as it is, may be applauded, when it is advised- 
ly taken from a position so much inferior as reckless waste. In respect 
to public example in external behavior, in regularity, in cleanliness, in 
attention to business, and the like, the saving abstainer from sensual ha 
bits is a much less pernicious member of socicty, than the irregular, dir- 
ty, disorderly indulger, who seldom accurately keeps an appointment, 
and is of little mental value when he comes. Towards youth, in their 


very great susceptibility to be influenced by example, the difference in | 


these two characters is very important. So keenly, indeed, is this diffe- 
rence felt, as to engender the well known vice, hypocrisy, of which the 
parent is the assumption of virtues we have not. 

As astage in progress, then, we may concede some value to the ab- 


stainer, when actuated by no higher principle than that of money ec ono- | 


my. There is this supplementary advantage also, that having made the 

experiment for a low purpose, and some higher results being sure to hap- 

n to him, he may become, he is almost sure to become, conscious of a 
igher and purer motive for such a course. 


Thus, although such a course may not have been contemplated, it is | 


quite certain that the abstainer from physical licentiousncss will be im- 
proved in physical health. 
able to society. He will, probably, be better tempered, more active, 
and more ready at the call of his neighbors and friends. Notwithstand- 
ing’all that such a one may do may have for motive in him his individual 
advantage, the whole of society is no less profited by his increased read- 
iness and efficiency. 
he has studied with double diligence, and be twice as prompt to serve 
us, we are all gainers by his progress. 

Seeing that a sound mind in a sound body is the greatest two-fuld bles- 


sing which falls to the share of most on earth, the desire for a healthy | 


frame is certainly not the lowest motive which can actuate the abstainer. 
It is ecarcely worth inquiry which should be sought first. 


nefit cannot be done to the mind, without the body, in some degree, par- 


taking ; nor to the body, which does not partially affect the mind. In | 


some individuals, from their very mixed and curious generation, the 
mind is more sound than the body; in others, and perhaps the greater 
part, the body is more vigorous than the mind. 


into suavity and calm thought, abstinence will have a most valuable re- 


sult, though it may not, in the mere cupidity for a delectable body, have | 


had the purest origin. 


These views premise that an abstinent course has been the result of 
medical or friendly advice, which is very good in its order, and may pre- 
cede higher perceptions in the patient ; but when, from a native force 


in his own mind, he has been induced to subdue any indulgent habit, to | 
forego some immediate pleasurable sensations, that he might eecure | 


some of a higher character, though more remote, we have in the very 
act a surety for a better motive than the mere desire for a healthy frame. 
Though not very clear to the individual himself, there is, at the basis of 
such an impulse, that which will carry him onwards to the highest 
results. 

Yet the sensual man, in “the flesh-craft of his wit,” will be ready te 
inquire, what greater purity in motive can be attributed to him who ab- 
stains from vicious courses, in order to sharpen bis intellect, to become 
clever, to outwit his neighbors, and to enact the same selfish part, only 
ina higher — which the man who delights in physical capacity 
adopts? And it may be granted, that in a moral point of view, there is 
not much to choose. But every thing must be sought in the right place. 
We look not for oil in the corn-bin—we seek not the moral nature in in- 
telligence. The body may be kept pure for the body’s sake, and we ex- 
pect only bodily results; the body may be conserved in simplicity for 


intelligence’ sake, and we anticipate nought higher than intelligent | 


results. 


Inasmuch, however, as the intelligent powers and nature in man 


are of a higker and more valuable quality than his oe powers and | 


nature, their salvation is more important and gainful. Intelligence, 
though not gold, is at least, in comparison to the sensual nature, as sil- 


ver to copper: an ounce of the former is of more value than a pound of 
the latter. We may, therefore, accept as a piece of real progressiveness, 


an abstinence which is founded on the desire for emancipation to the in 
tellect. 


But, after all, this is not enough. It is for the highest moral end alone 
that man should abstain from impure food, as that he should do every 


thing else. 
him, but to grow better. 


As a more healthy being, he is more service- | 


Whether he bea baker, a physician or teacher, if | 


There is so | 
much mutual action and reaction one upon the other, that injury or be- | 


If, from the crabbed and | 
tetchy state which disease so often exhibits. the soul can be liberated | 
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stronger. Perhaps it is needful for man in a low state to be advanced 
step by step through these various steges; his elevation, probably, can- 
not be otherwise All, however, do not commence at 
the’ same point of depression; and a man is not justified in waiting for 
his neighbors, or pluming himself upon his comparatively high position 
What is commendable in morals or in skill in a Hottentot, may be blun- 
dering and vicious in an English agricultura! laborer; the bacon which 
clings to the latter is in him less offensive than in the scientific student 
or the musical young lady. 

The reality of abstinence, therefore, cannot be estimated without re- 
ference to the abstainer’s nature, faculties and position. True abstinence 
does not consist merely in an avoidance of all fermented liquors ; nor in 

giving up all animal food; nor in abstaining from hot dinners, from tea 
and coffee, and spices, and every exciting and inflammatory condiment. 

These are at once the outward signs of real inward abstinence, and the 

habits, with regard to these things, would be a key to the interior being. 

But organizations differ much, and one person is not so swiftly destroyed 

as another, and may preserve an equanimity of temper in circumstances 
| which would draw sourness from others. 

Abstinence, therefore, has to be followed up progressively and inces- 
santly, until it reaches this point, namely, that in no conditions in which 
the abstainer can be placed, shall he be disturbed, or the love nature in 
| the soul be depressed. 

He abstains, for this reason, from these drinks and meats, from these 
physical irritants, which react upon the psychic nature ; from money spe- 
culations in business, from partnerships, from ambitious projects ; mental 
irritants, whose fumes cloud the intelligence, whose reaction upon the 
soul’s nerves is as woful as that of intoxicating drink upon the body. 
{ From all these he abstains, and from many more pollutions, that he may 
become more useful to mankind, more peaceful in himself, a readier in- 
strument in the hand of universal power: an end no less noble being pro- 
posed to the true apstatneR —Healthian. 

a ~ 

Duckixa anp Scotp1nc.—By the law and the practice of England, a 
woman who shews too much of the red rag, or, in other, words, becomes 
a breaker of the peace, and an annoyance to her neighbors by a tongue 
that is hung in the middle and wags at both ends, is accounted a common 
scold, and adjudged to a seat on the “ ducking stool,” which, as “ what 
is bred in the bone will never out of the flesh,” is not always found an 
infallible specific. The said engine is an armed-chair, into which the de- 
linquent is firmly bound and is then immersed in the nearest horse-pond 
convenient, which is repeated again and be till she gives tokens of re- 
pentance and amendment. Heaven send us a ducking-stool here !—we 
have thousands booked and ticketed for the first ride, among whom there 
be some whose clamor the roar of all the billows of the ocean would not 
drown. We love to hear a young, pretty, charming woman rail—it 
sounds like angelic hallelujahs—we like to see her tears, that we may 
have the pleasure to wipe them away; but when vituperation pours, like 
Noah's rain of forty days, 

“Tn one sharp, pelting, everlasting flood,” 
from the lips of some old, thin-lipped, decayed harridan, whom everybody 
wishes dead, and her poor, old husband most of all, we are sorry that we 
were not born deaf.—Morning Chronicle. 
i 
Tue piace wnere Macsera mer witn THE Wircues.—The spot 
| at which the celebrated interview took place, is pape supposed 
tohave been a particular one which is still pointed out on the estate 
of Brodie, the property of the Laird of Brodie, three or four miles 
westward of Forres, on the right-hand side of the road to Inverness. 
Such is undoubtedly the locality which Shakspeare himself had in 
his eye, when introducing the incident into his tragedy. In this, 
| however, it is now ascertained on the best evidence, that he was mis- 
| taken. The poet followed the well known historian Boethius; and 
other authors following his authority, the error has been handed 
down till the present day. As the subject is one of great and gene- 
| ral interest, it may be right to mention some of the nds which 
justify the conviction, that the meeting of Macbeth with the weird 
sisters did not take place on the estate of Brodie, or on any epot 
westward of Forres. On referring to the third scene of the first act 
of the tragedy, it will be observed that, at the time Macbeth met with 
| the witches, 5 was in company with Banquo and the army, then on 
their way from Fife to Inverness. It will also be recollected that 
Banquo is represented as putting the question to Macbeth immedi- 
ately on meeting with the witches—* How far is’t called to Forres?” 
It necessarily follows, therefore, that the spot referred to could not 
have been the scene of this memorable interview ; for, in that case, 
| the murderer of Duncan must not only have already passed through 
Forres, but must have been several miles on the other side of it ; and 
| if so, his companion, Banquo, could never have put the above inter- 
rogatory. here, then, it will be asked, did the celebrated mecting 
take place? There is every reason to believe that, as it is distinctly 
stated the meeting occu on a moor, within a few miles of Forres, 
| that moor is the one in the vicinity of Gateside, about eight miles 
| westward of Elgin ; and, consequently, four miles on the east or this 
| side of Forres. Such, at all events, was the route which Macbeth 
must have taken on his way from Fife to Inverness, through the 


' 
securely attained. 





It is neither to grow stronger nor wiser that should actuate | town of Forres; and, on this hypothesia, and on no other, can we 
He will then have the satisfaction of learning perceive the propriety of Banquo 
that he cannot grow better without at the same time growing wiser and | is’t called to Forres?” 


® putting the question—‘* How far 
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A PRUSSIAN STAGE COACH. | 

We arrived in the coach-yard just as the horses were put to. There 
were lucky places in the interior, which I took, and was putting my 
ticket into my pocket, when iny friend M. Poulain told me in the first | 
place to read it. For the convenience of travellers, it is written in Ger- 
man and French. I found that I had the fourth place in the coach, and 
that I was forbidden to change places with my neighbor, even with the 
consent of the latter. This discipline altogether military, acquainted | 
me, even more than did the infernal jargon of the postilion, that we | 
were about to enter the possessions cf his Majesty Frederick William. 
{ embraced M. Peulain, and at the appointed hour we set off. As I had 
a corner place, the tyranny of bis Majesty the King of Prussia did not 
appear altogether insupportable, and [ must confess that I fell as pro 
foundly asleep as if we had been travelling in the freest country in the | 
world. At about three o'clock, however, that is to say, just at day- 
break, 1 was awakened by the stoppage of the carriage. [ thought at 
first some accident must have happened; that we were either on a bank 
or in the mud; and put my head out of the window. I was mistaken 
regarding the accident, nothing of the kind had happened. We were 
standing alone upon the finest road possible. I took my billet out of 
my pocket. Lead it once more carefully through: and having ascer- 
tained that I was not forbidden te address my neighbor, | asked him | 
how long we had been stationary. 

“ About twenty minutes,” he said. | 

“And may I, without indiscretion,’ I rejoined, ‘‘ take the liberty to | 
ask why we are stopping?” 

“We are waiting.” 

“ Oh, we are waiting: and what are we waiting for?” 

“We are waiting for the time.” 

“« What time ?” 

“ The time when we have the right to arrive.” 

“ There is then a fixed hour for arriving?” 

“ Every thing is fixed in Prussia.” 

‘‘ And if we arrived before the hour?” 

‘* The eonductor would be punished,” 

* And ifafter?”’ 

‘He would be punished in like manner.” 

‘Upon my word the arrangement is satisfactory.” 

‘ Every thing is sati-factory in Prussia.” 

“| bowed in token of assent, for I would not for the world have con- 
tradicted a gentleman whose political convictions seemed to be so firm. 
My approbation seemed to give him great pleasure, and emboldened by 
that, and by his polite and succinct manner of answering my former 

juestions, I was encouraged to put some new ones. 

“1 beg pardon, sir,” continued [, “ but will you favor me by stating | 
at what hour the conductor ought to arrive at Aix-la Chapelle.” 

“ At thirty-five minutes past five.” 

“ But suppose his watch goes slow ?” 

«* Watches never go slow in Prussia.” 

“‘ Have the goodness to explain that circumstance to me if you please.” 

“Tt is very simple.” 

“ Let us see?” 

“ The conductor has before him, in his place, a clock lucked up in a | 
case, and thatis regulated by the clock at the Diligence office. He 
knows at what hour he ought to arrive at this or that tuwn, and presses 
or delays his postilions accordingly, sv that he may urrive at Aix-la- | 
Chapele, exactly at thirty-five minutes past five.” 

“am sorry to be so exceedingly troublesome, sir; but your polite- 
ness is such that [ must venture on one question more.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“Well, sir, with all these precautions, how happens it that we are 
forced to wait now?” 

“It is most probably because the conductor did as you did, fell asleep; 
and the postilion profited of this, and went quicker.” 

“Ol thar’s it, is it? Well then I think I will take advantage of the | 
delay and get out of the coach.” 

“ People never get out of the coach in Prussia.” 

“That's hard, certainly. I wanted to look at yonder castle on your | 
side of the road.” 

“That is the castle of Emmaburg.” 

“ What was the castle of Emmaburg ?” 

‘« The place where the nocturnal adveature took place between Egin- | 
hard and Emma.” 

“ Indeed! will you have the kindness te change places with me, and | 
let me look at the eastie from your side ?”’ 

“T would with pleasure but we are not allowed to change places in | 
Prussia.” 

‘ Peste! [had forgotten that,” said [; and thus was I obliged to sit | 
still in my seat until the time came round when the conductor could pro- 
ceed in safety.— Dumas on the Rhine. 

———— 


Tue Havirax Gieser anv Gisvet Law.—The history of Halifax 
n Yorkshire, 12mo. 1712, sets forth “a true account of their ancient, 
odd, customary gibbet law; and their particular form ef trying and ex- 
ecuting criminals, the like not used in any other place in Great Britain.” 
The Halifax gibbet was in the form af the guillotine, and its gibbet law | 
quite as remarkable. The work referred to, which is more curious than 
rare, plainly endeavors to prove this law wise and salutary. It prevail- | 
‘d only within the forest of Hardwick, which was subject to the lord of | 
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| gibbet, and there have his head cut off from his body. 


| sure to be executed for offences already proved upon him. 
| vict had the satisfaction of knowing, that after he was put to death, it 
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the manor of Wakefield, a part of the Duchy of Lancaster. If a felon 
were taken within the liberty of the forest with cloth, or other commo- 
dity, of the value of thirteen pence half-penny, he was, after three mar- 
ket days from his apprehension and condemnatien, to be carried to the 
When first taken 
he was brought to the lord’s bailiff in Halfax, who kept the town, had 
also the keeping of the axe, and was the executioner at the gibbet.— 
This officer sammoned a jury of fiith-burghers to try him upon the evi- 
dence or witnesses not upon oath; if acquitted he was set at liberty on 
payment of his fees; if convicted, he was set in the stocks on each of 
the three subsequent market days in Halifax, with the stolen goods on 
his back, if they were portable; if not. they were placed before his face. 





| ‘This was a terror to others, and to engage any who had aught against 


him, to bring accusations, although after the three market days he was 


But the con- 


was the duty of the coroner to summon a jury, “ and sometimes the same 
jury that coudemned him,” to inquire into the cause of his death, and 
that a return thereof would be made into the crown-office; “‘ which gra- 
cions and sage proceedings of the coroner in that matter ought, one 
would think, to abate, in all considering minds, that edge of acrimony 
which hath provoked malicious and prejudiced persons to debate this 
laudable and necessary custom.’’ So says the book. 

In April, 1650, Abraham Wilkinson and Anthony Mitchell were found 
guilty of stealing nine yards of cloth and two colts, and on the 30th of 


| the month received sentence, “to suffer death by having their heads sever- 


ed and cut off from their bodies at Halifax gibbet,” and they suffered 
accordingly. These were the last persons executed under the Halifax 
gibbet-law. 

The execution was in this manner:—The prisoner being brought to 
the scaffold by the bailiff, the axe was drawn up by a pulley, and fasten- 
ed with a pin to the side of the scaffold. ‘* The bailiff, the jurors, and 
the minister chosen by the prisoner, being always upon the scaffold with 
the prisoner, in most solemn manner,'s{ter the minister had finished his 
ministerial office and christian duty, if ‘t was a horse, an ox, or cow, 
&c., that was taken wich the prisoner, it was thither brought along with 
him to the place of execution, and fastened by a cord wo the pin that 


| stayed the block, so that when the time of the execution came, (which 
| was known by the jurors holding up one of their hands,) the bailiff, or 


his servant, whipping the beast, the pin was plucked out, and execution 
done; but if there were no beast in the case, then the bailiff, or his ser- 
vant, cut the rope.” 

But if the felon after his apprehension, or in his going to execution, 
happened to make his escape out of the forest of Hardwick, which lib- 


| erty on the east end of the town, doth not extend above the breadth of a 


small river; on the north about six hundred paces; on the south about 


| a mile; but onthe west about ten miles ;—if auch an escape were made, 


then the bailiff of Halifax had no power to apprehend him out of his 
liberty, but if ever the felon came again into the liberty of Hardwick, 


| and were taken, he was certainly executed. One Lacy, who made his 


escape, and lived seven years out of the liberty, after that time coming 
boldly within the liberty of Hardwick, was retaken and executed upon 
his former verdict of condemnation.—Every Day Book. 

<a - 

Waat's 1s a NamMe.—A very clever newspaper at Elizabeth City, 
N. C. is called ** Nag’s Head Advocate.’ Again, ** Kiss-me-quick Bon- 
nets” is a new and very neat article just out.”’ 

a 


THE INVOLUNTARY PRAYER OF HAPPINESS, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


I have enough, oh God! My heart, to-night, 
Runs over with the fulness of centent; 
And as [| look out on the fragrant stars, 
And from the beauty of the night take in 
My priceless portion—yet myself no more 
Than in the universe a grain of sand— 
I feel His glory who could make a world, 
Yet, in the lost depths of the wilderness 
Leave not a flower imperfect! 

Rich, tho’ poor ! 
My low roof’d cottage is, this hour, a Heaven! 
Music is in it—and the song she sings, 
That sweet voic’d wife of mine, arresta the ear 
Of my young child, awake upon her knee; 
And, with bis calm eye on his master’s face 
My noble hound lies couchant; and all here— 
All in this little home, yet boundiess Heaven— 
Are, in such love as | have power to give, 
Blessed to overflowing ! 

Thou, who look’st 
Upon my brimming heart this tranquil eve, 
Knowest its fulness, as Thou dost the dew 
Sent to the hidden violet by Thee! 
And, as that flower from his unseen abede 
Sends its sweet breath up duly to the sky, 
Changing its gift to incense—so, oh God! 
May the sweet drops that to my humble cup 
Find their far way from Heaven, send back, in prayer, 
Fragrance at thy throne welcome! 
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A Dasaixe Pious Tutzr.—The Boston Post relates some curious | 
exploits of Col. J. R. Ruopes, in that city. Several petty larcenies 
had been traced to him, and he was finally arrested by Constable Ciapp. 
When accoeted by the constable he coolly enquired, ‘‘ What do you take 
me for?” ‘What doI take you for?—Why for a thief to be sure,” 
replied Clapp, ‘and you must go with me up to my office.”’ Rhodes 
now perceived that it was all over with him, and was anxious to get out 
of the way as quietly as possible. We expressed a great horror at the 
idea that his arrest should get into the newspapers, and refused to tell 
where he boarded. He was taken to Clapp’s office and there searched. 
Among his papers was found aletter addressed to“ Col. Rhodes, at Mrs. 
Dame’s, Sewall Place.” Mr. Clapp then went to Mrs. Dame's, and 
asked if a Mr. Rhodes boarded there. She replied that a gentleman 
calling himself Col. Rhodes, formerly of the United States army, and a 
graduate from West Point, boarded with her, and that he was a mer- 
chant on Central wharf, in company with a Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Clapp 
soon explained the scrape the colonel had got into, and was conducted 
to his room, where he found three trunks filled with an indescribable col 
lection of plunder—three miniatures, albums, bibles, and other religious 
books; certificates of his good character in his own handwriting ; car- 
penter’s tools, from a jack-plane down to a brad-aw]; canes, with and 
without swords, and umbrellas; new door keys, and lumps of indigo in 
any quantity, and even painter’s brushes. The miniatures were, upon 
inquiry, ascertained to belong to Mr. S. L. Gerry, artist, and were sto- 
len from his door in School street, two years ago. At Mrs. Dame’s he 
had stated the miniatures to be representations of members of his own 
family—one a likeness of his deceased mother, and the other two like- 
nesses of his two brothers, a clergyman and alawyer! One of the bibles 
was stamped “ Marlborough Chapel,’”’ and a small volume, of a devo- 
tional character, belonged to the Rev. Mr. Hague, and must have been 
stolen during an interview the prisoner had with Mr. H. in his parlor, 
while he was on probation as a candidate for admission to his church ;— 
and this fact brings us to a deception practiced by Rhodes on Mr. H. 

About four months ago, the gay colonel made advances to Mr. Hague, 
in the character of a convert, | sustained the part with singular suc- 
cess; gave interesting accounts of bis spiritual experience and change of 

affections, and exhibited gratifying evidence of regeneration. At any 
rate, 80 completely had he won upon Mr. Hague’s good opinion, during 
his four months probation, that the latter had no doubt he was a sincere 
and reliable convert; and as such he recommended him for membership, 
and he was regularly baptized on the first of this month, and admitted 
into full communion. He exhorted in experience meetings with convinc- 
ing effect, and had at his tongue’s end a complete vocabulary of spiritual 
sayings ; and, asno member of the church who had heard him knew any 
thing of his real history, it was taken for granted that he was a man of 
general respectability. 

A few days since, after the morning services, a church meeting was 
held, and Mr. Hague stated that Rhodes had confessed he had commit- 
ted several larcenies, and it was thereupon unanimously voted to expel 
him from the church. 

At his boarding-house Col. Rhodes passed himself off as quite a litera- 
ry character—sonnets and acrostics were his delight, and he prided him- 
self greatly on a species of cipher, in which he preserved his secret 
thoughts from day today. His books and albums are full of this secret 
writing, which, by the way is of the most clumay contrivance. 

Tue “* Dr. Hornsoox” or Burns.—The individual to whom we 
refer is the hero of the popular poem, entitled ‘* Death and Dr. Horn- 
book” Hornbook, as most of the readers of Burns are aware, is a 
fictitious name. The real name of the individual who is gibbeted in 
that piece of sarcastic writing, was John Wilson. ‘To his Christian 
name, indeed, Burns furnishes a clue; for, in one verse, he is called 
“Jock,” which every Scotchman knows is synonymous with John. 
Mr. Wilson detailed the circumstances connected with his history 

rior to his acquaintance with Burns to the writer of this article. 

hese have never been correctly given by those who have published 
editions of the poet’s works, with explanatory notes. Mr. Wilson 
was bred a weaver, in the west of Scotland, and worked at the busi- 
ness for several years. He was a most industrious young man, ris- 
ing up early and sitting up late, and emphatically eating the bread of 
carefulness, in order that he might save as much of his earnings as 
would enable him to pay for a course of education which would qua- 
lify him for becoming a Presbyterian minister—an object which was 
with him one of eager and unceasing ambition. With that view he 
did engage in the necessary preparatory studies ; but, having become 
the father of an illegitimate child, all his clerical prospects were blast- 
ed. He quitted Glasgow, where he had been studying, and retired to 


the parish of Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, in which Burns at that time | 


lived. Beiag a man of superior talents and extensive information, he 
and Burns soon became very intimate together. The poet, it ought 
to be mentioned, was at this time preparing the first edition of his 
works. He was, consequently, altogether unknown to general fame, 
though the more discerning of those who saw his manuscript produc- 
tions, discovered and admired the poetic genius they displayed. None 
were more hearty in their admiration of the poems of Burns than 
Mr. Wilson ; little imagining at the time that he was destined to be 
handed down to posterity in them, under the very unenviable circum. 
stances in which he is made to appear. 

About this time both Wilson and Burns were members of a Benefit 





Society, connected with the locality in which they were living. Wil- 
son was treasurer of the Society. Burns was always irregular in his 


| periodical payments, and on one particular occasion had fallen so far 
| in arrears as, in terms of the rules and regulations, to be liable to have 
| his name struck off the roll asa member; but Wilson prevented 


that, by not letting the members generally know the full extent of 
his short.comings. Just at this particular time, the poet called on 


| Wilson one night, and asked the loan of a small sum of money. 


Knowing his careless habits—for Burns had already begun to give 
himself up to drink, though not a confirmed drunkard—Wilson re- 
fused to loan him money, adding, or, rather, addressing him as fol- 
lows: ** You know, Robert, that you are already deeply in arrears to 
the Society, and that I am rendering myself liable for some of the 
payments you ought to have made, by concealing your deficiencies 
from the other members.” Stung by the refusal to lend him the mo. 
ney, in conjunction with the circumstance of reminding him of his 
arrears, Burns went home and wrote the piece of sarcasm (intended 
for his friend,) so familiar to the public, entitled ‘ Death and Dr. 
Hornbook.” 

It would appear that Burns regretted its publication, for he after- 
wards repeatedly wrote to Wilson, expressing the test concern 
that ever he had penned such a piece saying he felt he had injured 
his friend, and hoping that, as it was written on the impulse of the 
moment, and without any view to publication, the circumstance 
would be overlooked. Wilson replied that he did not wish to cherish 
any unkindly feclings towards the poet, but that he never could have 
any intercourse with one who had done him so great an injury. 

———— 


Bur_pinc CAsTLes IN THE AIR PERNICIOUS TO THE HEALTH OF 
THE Minv.—The habit of what in common parlance is termed 
“* building castles in the air,” has a most pernicious influence upon 
the health of the mind. ‘There is a legitimate exercise of the imagin- 
ative faculty which is advantageous to the understanding, and to 
this no reasonable objection can be urged; but when the fancy is 
allowed ‘to body forth the forms of things unknown,” without be- 
ing under proper discipline, much evil will result. Individuals en- 
dowed with an unhealthy expansion of the imagination, create a 
world within themselves, in which the mind revels until all con- 
sciousness of the reality which surrounds them is lost. The dispo- 
sition to reverie is very pernicious to intellectual health. Many ha- 
bituate themselves to dream with their eyes vpen, without the senses 
being literally shut ; they appear to be insensible to the impressions 
of objects external to themselves. ‘This condition of mind borders 
closely upon the confines of insanity. If the imagination be thus 
permitted to obtain so predominant an influence over the other fac- 
ulties of the mind, some particular notion will fix itself upon the fan- 
cy; other intellectual gratifications will be rejected; the mind, in 
weariness or Icisure, recurs constantly to the favorite conceptions, 
and feasts on the luscious falsehood whenever she is offended by the 
bitterness of the truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed ; 
she grows first imperious, and in time despotic ; then fictions begin 
to operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life 
passes in dreams of rapture or anguish.—F. Winslow's “ Health of 
Body and Mind.” 


a — 


Passtve HELPLESSNESS OF THE GeRMANS.—An American gentle- 
man gave us a curious example of this slowness of action, and in fact 
introduced himself to us on the occurrence of it. We were embark- 
ing on the Danube at Linz, for Vienna. The steamer had not been 
able to get up to Linz from the lowness of the water. It lay at the 
distance of twenty English miles further down, and we must be con- 
veyed thither in a commun Danube boat. The company had known 
this fact fof three days, yet till the very morning not a stroke bad 
been struck in order to put this boat in a fitting condition to carry 
down at least a hundred people, of all ranke, and in very wet weath- 
er. It had neither a cover from the rain nor a seat to set upon.— 
These had to be hurried up at the last hour. As we went on board 
they were still busy putting down the seats. On the plank down 
which the passengers had to descend into the boat, moreover, stood 
up, a couple of inches, a stout tenpenny nail. This nail caught the 
ekirts of every lady that went down, tore several of them, and over 
it several gentlemen stumbled. The Ameriean was standing to see 
how long it would be before any one would conceive the idea that 
this nail must be knocked down. He said, he expected if they were 
all Germans, from what he had seen of them from a year’s residence 
among them, it would go on to the very end of the chapter. And in 
truth so it appeared probable. One after another caught on the nail 
—gown after gown went crash; but they were lifted off again, and 
the parties went forward. Gentlemen stumbled against the nail, and 
cursed it, and went on. At length Mrs. Howitt’s gown caught; I 
| disengaged it, and called a man to bring his hammer and knock it 
| down. Though I eaid this in German, the American soon after came 
to me, and said, “ Sir, excuse my freedom, but I know you are an 
Englishman.” I asked him how he discovered that. He replied, 
By the very simple fact of your having immediately ordered the 
driving down of that nail.” And he then related what I have stated 
above.— Domestic Life of Germany. 
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——— 
A Sincutar Eristte.—The following letter was written to the Dean | 
of Waterford some years back, by a widower, the father of six children, 
under the fictitious name of Elzevir. The design of it was toinvite the | 
Dean and his company to supper; particularly Miss Elizabeth Mar-hall, 
a young lady, about 18, and whose fortune was £30,000, who was | 
lodged in the Dean’s study, he having much company at that time :— 
‘«* Reverend Sir,—I am told there is a book which lies in your study in 
sheets; and all who have seen it, admire that it should remain so long 
unbound; I think it is called Martial’s Epithalamiam, or some such 
name; but lest I should be mistaken in the title, I will describe it as | 
wellas I can. It isa fair and beautiful manuscript, the ink very black 
and shining, onthe whitest virgin vellum that can be imagined ; the cha- 
racters are so nice and delicate as to discover it to be the work of some 
masterly hand; and there is such symmetry and exact prdportion in all 
its parts, and the features (if I may so call them) are so just and true, 
that it puts the reader often to a stand in admiring the beauties of them. 
The book has an additional ornament, which it did not want, all the 
margin being flourished with gold; but that which commends it more 
is, that though it has been written full 18 years, as I have been inform- 
ed, yet it is not sullied nor stained, in so much, that one would think it 
was never once turned over by any man. The volume itself does not 
appear to be of any great bulk, and yet [ understand it has been valued 
at £30,000. ’Tis pity so valuable a piece should ever be lost; and the 
way to preserve this is by increasing the copies of it. If the author will 
give consent, and you will license it, I will immediately put it into the 
press. I have all the necessary apparatus for the purpose, and a curious 
set of letters, that were never used but in the impression of one book, 
and of this, too, no more than half a dozen copies; so that you must ima- 
gine they are never the worse for wearing. For my part, | will spare no 
pains to embellish and adorn the whole with the most natural and lively 
figures, and I shall not despair of producing an edition as beautiful in 
the eyes of all men, as the dear original is at present in mine. Methinks 
I could read it with pleasure night and day. If, therefore, you will do 
me the favor to let me have yeur company this evening, and bring this 
incomparable piece along with you, it will add to the entertainment of 
every one, but particularly of him, who is al@ays, with great respect, 
rey. sir, your most obedient servant.” 





Missionary Lasor tn Cutsa.—The hearts of all men are wrought 
upon by kind offices. ‘‘ Thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head ;” 
but the Chinese seem to be peculiarly susceptive in this, either from na- 
ture or education, or perhaps from both. To present a little child witha 
tseen, or cash, about the twentieth part of a penny, to allow a native to 
look into my collecting case, or to examine the texture of my coat, were 
favors which never missed a large recognition, not only from the parties 
indulged, but also from ail the bystanders. Popularity is of very easy 
purchase in China; a courteous smile, a look of complacency, and so 
forth, will seldom fail to insure a large stock of it. If a stranger enter 
one of their public assemblies, take a seat, and appear happy in his situa- 
tion, every eye is directed towards him. ‘ Here is a man from afar,” 
they seem to say, ‘‘ who is pleased with us, and therefore we will over- 
whelm him with our admiration.” Among educated persons, this native 
kindliness of disposition, being ripened into what looks like a principle, 
prepares them for sympathizing with a foreigner, and, as a consequence, 
for aolding companionship with him. As I lay upon my couch one day, 
suffering from pein and debility, I said to a Chinese who was looking at | 
me with an air of concern, ‘‘ When I think of my wife and children, and 
then of my health, I am unhappy.” ‘Fear not,” said he; “a good man 
has nothing to fear.” The man put himself upon a parity of conditions 
the moment [ asked for his sympathy, and uttered a comfortable truth in 
a very good season. He was a heathen, and tived and died so, I am 
sorrytoadd. In my judgment, it is a matter of the first importance that 
we should admit natives whose salvation we are seeking to terms of 
friendship with us.—Jay’s Chinese History. 





Queen Marcaret of Burcunpy.—Queen Margaret was introduced to 
the corrupt court of Louis X, ata tender age, acquired its voluptuoas tastes 
and manners, and at length, with her sisters-in-law, Jane of Burgundy, 
wife to Philip, count of Poitiers, and Blanche, wife of Charles, count of 
Marche, set an example of irregularity and disorder, which is almost un- 
precedented in the annals of history. The princesses bribed their ushers 
to admit into their apartments two Norman gentlemen, named Philip and 
Gautier d’Annoy, who were equerries to the king, and —— no par- 
ticular pe advantages, which Louis and Charles did in a remarka- 
ble degree; but Margaret and Blanche nevertheless had an intrigue with 
them, and in order to keep it a secret from the court, requested permis- 
sion to pass the summer season at the Abbey of Maubuisson, near Pon- 
toise ; where, less subject to observation, and surrounded by confidential 
persons, they could plunge unreservedly into their disgraceful excesses. 
Each night the equerries scaled the walls of the abbey, and clandestinely 
entered the apartments of the queen and countess. 

At length one of Margaret’s maids of honor, Mademoiselle de Morfon- 
taine, who had been some time affianced tu Philip d’Annoy, perceived 
his coldness, and was tempted to watch his movements ; when she ob- | 
served him to enter the chamber of the queen. 
cumstance to her confessor at Maubuisson, who advised this young girl 
to discover the whole. Upon Mademoiselle de Morfontaine’s evidence | 
the brothers were surpri 


then flayed alive, after which they were beheaded, and their bodies hung 
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She mentioned the cir- | 


and arrested in the princesses’ apartments, | 
and immediately condemned for high treasun. They were first mutilated, | 
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before being strangled, declared that Margaret and Blanche had used 
every possible means to conquer the respect and timidity of these unfor- 
tunate young men. The Queen and the countess of Marche, who were 
found guilty of adultery, had their heads shaved, and were imprisoned in 
the Chateau Gaillard d’Andelys. But Louis could not forgive the in- 
dignity and dishonor which his queen had heaped upon him, and shortly 
after her imprisonment he ordered her to be strangled with her own 
shroud. She was put to death at the age of twenty-six, in the year 1315 
and buried in the church of the Cordeliersde Vernon. Margaret left 
one daughter, Jane, countess d’Evreux and queen of Navarre.— Queens 
of France. 





Aw Insast Mercuast or Moscow.—lI went one day into a wax: 
chandler’s shop on the invitation of a mannikin of seven years old. With 
us at such an age children are helpless, timid, childlike, and childish ; 
in Russia they are adroit, cunning, and too clever by half. Dressed in 
his little blue caften of precisely the same cut as that worn by men, the 
infant merchant entreated me to enter his shop, bowing in the same ob- 
sequious fashion of his elders; and when I him that I was not going 
to buy but only wanted to look at his wares, he answered as complaisantly 
as his papa could have done, “Pray oblige me by looking at whatever 
you please.” He showed me all his stock, perce | every press with a 
dexterous willingness, which I cculd not but admire, knew not only the 
price of every sort of candle, but the whole capital invested in the stock ; 
the yearly returns, the wholesale price, the profit, at so much per cent; 
in a word, he had in every respect the demeanor of an experienced tra- 
der.—Kohlin Russia. 


CLeaNiiness.—A white-yellow cravat or shirt on a man, speaks at 
once the character of his wife ; and, be you assured, that she will not 
take with your dress pains which she has never taken with her own. 
Then, the manner of putting on the dress is no bad foundatiun for judg- 
ing : if it be carelessly, slovenly, if itdo not fit properly. No matter for 
its mean quality: mean as it may be, it may be neatly and trimly put on ; 
and, if it be not, take care of yourself, for, as you will soon find to your 
cost, a sloven in one thing is a sloven in all things. The country people 
judge greatly from the state of the covering of the ancles ; and if that be 
not clean and tight, they conclude that all out of sight is not what it 
ought tobe. Look at the shoes. if they be trodden on one side, loose 
on the foot, or run down at the heel, it is a very bad sign; and, as to 
elip-shod, though at coming down in the morning, and even before day- 
light, make up your mind to a rope, rather than live with a slip-shod 
wife. Oh! how much do women lose by inattention to these matters ! 
Men, in general, say nothing about it to their wives ; but they think about 
it; they envy their luckier neighbors ; and, in numerous cases, conse- 
quences the most serious arise from the apparently trifling cause. Beau- 
ty is valuable ; it is one of the ties, and a strong tie too ; that, however, 
cannot last to an old age ; but the charm of cleanliness never ends but 
with life itself. — Cobdett. 


Invention of CLocKxs.—The invention of clocks with wheels and 
pinions has attributed to Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona, who died a.p. 
849; others affirm that the first clock was constructed at Magdeburg, by 
Gerhot, a menk of Fleury, who afterwards, a.p. 999 became Pope, under 
the name of Silvester I1.; however, towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century, a Saracen is stated to have received a sum equal to £2000 for 
having made a clock moved by weights. This very machine was after- 
wards presented to Frederick the Second, Emperor of Germany. In 
the reign of Henry the Sixth of England, a pension was granted to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Stephen’s, for taking charge of a clock placed 
in a turret in Palace-yard, Westminster Hall. It was erected in the 
time of Edward the First, about 1298, from a fine imposed on the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench; and near the same time a clock is said to 
have been placed in Canterbury Cathedral.— Time and Timekeepers. 


Enormous Tree.—Tue Kavri.—The kauri grows on mountains in 
the New Zealand forests, and requires immense manual labor, for no 
other can be applied in such spots, to bring the spars and logs from the 
woods. In the forests on the ridge of mountains on the eastern coast, 
near Mercury Bay, the largest kauri tree in New Zealand is growing. 
It is called by the natives the “ Father of the Kauri.” Al almost 
incredible, it measures seventy-five feet in circumference at its base. The 
height is unknown, for the surrounding forest is so thick, it is impossible 
to ascertain it accurately. There is an arm some distance up the tree 
which measures six feet in diameter at its junction with the parent 
trunk. 

A Rerormep Daunkarn’s Story.—The following story was lately 
told by a reformed inebriate, as an apology for much of the folly of a 
drunkard :—A mouse raning about a brewery, happening to fall into one 
of the vats of beer, appealed to a cat to helphim out. The cat replied, 
“Tt is a foolizh request, for as scon as I get you out I shall eat you !’— 


| The mouse piteously replied, that that fate would be better than to be 
| drowned in beer. 


The cat lifted him out, but the fumes of the beer 
caused puss to sneeze; the mouse took refugein his hole. The cat called 
upon the mouse to come out—“ You rascal, did you not promise that I 
should eat you?” “ Ah,” replied the mouse, “ but you know I was in 
liquor at the time.” 


A Tenper-HEaRTED Lapy.—A lady who made pretensions to the 
most refined feelings, went to her butcher to remonstrate with him on his 
1 i “« How,” said she, ‘‘can you be so barbarous as to put 


cruel practices. 
| little innocent lambs to death?” “ Why not, Madam,” said the butcher, 
upon gibbets at Pontoise, in 1315, One of the ushers in his confession | « you would not eat them alive, would you 1” 



















































The Fairy of the Forth. 


LEGEND OF THE PAIRY OF FORTH. 


RELATED BY OLD JOUN MERRY TO THE WRITER. 


Long ago, before that thieviog villain of the world, Oliver Cromwell, 
bombarded Wexford, reviewed his Lronsides in Johnstown-park, or left 
his ould boots behind him in the town he ill-treated—long before all this, 
there lived somewhere up here, a little morsel of a man, with a white 
hoad, and a dale in it, by the name of Martin Devereaux. White Mar- 
tin he was called, to distinguist: him from every other of the Martins ; 
and they called him so because his heir was white, you see. White Mar- 
tin was a cunning hand, entire'y, you understand, ma’am, in gathering 
the mountain dew; and whoever wanted it in the valley, used to tip the 
word to Martin; and be it much, or be it little, they were sure of it— 
pure and fresh, the ra/e sort, brewed under the moonbeam that neither 
sun nor gauger, had ever winked at! Speaking of gaugers, sure Queen 
Elizabeth brought them in first. I've heard my mother say, that “ the 
ould sarpent in the garden of Aden was nothing but a gauger in dis- 
guise.” Well, Martin Devereaux had made a bargain with the good peo- 
ple, what the quality call fairies, who had their bics of stations and di- 
varshuna on the mountain, that he’d not only let them alone, nor suffer 
mortal eye to look at them, but that he'd give them as much of the 
mountain dew as they'd want for their entertainments, if they'd have an 
eye to his interests, you understand, and not let any of the wreng sort 
come upon White Martin’s bits of stills, or little hiding hcles; and to be 
sure, if tne royal family of the good people had fun before they were in- 
troduced to Martin, they had ten times the divarshun efter, because of 
the spirits he put into them—the whisky. There was more fun and flirt- 
ing in the fairy court, thun ever was known before. 

“« And was there no fighting, John?” I inquired. 

“See that!” exclaimed John, triumphantly, “I knew how you'd ask 
that. Well, indeed, my mother said they uaed to kick up a bobbery now 
and again, about one thrifle or another; but they were more prudent 
about it than poor mortals, like ourselves. Now, no oue ever did a wi- 
ser thing than make friends with the good people; if you're churning, its 
no great matter to leave a drop of cream inthe keeler, or ataste of fresh 
butter on the churn, for the innocent things; and, if you've nothing else 
to leave, why, leave a pecled potato on the hearth-stone, that has never 
touched salt, and they take the will fur the deed; it’s the thoughtfulnes 
they look too, and you'll have all the better luck for it. Now you see, 
ma’am, (it’s the rale truth I’m telling you), the whole county was fairly 
riddled with excisemen, and gaugers, and informers, and the like—every 
little thing that could brew the poor Paddy’s delight, was seized through- 
out the country, except White Martin’s: he'd lay down to sleep in the 
thick of stills, and every thing else; the gauger would come and walk 
over them—ay, may be, into the whisky—and neither see it nor sme!] it.” 

“Oh, John! is that possible ?” 

“Possible! Don’t I tell your honor what my mother told me, and 
sure it isn’t misdoubting her, or me, you'd be ?—it’s as thrue as that the 
sun is now shining on that srnoky steam-boat. Oh, then, the sea has ne- 
ver looked the same since they came on it, dirty things—thrue! Well, 
they’d walk into it, as I tell you, and the deception the good peuple 
would put before them, would blind the sight in their ugly eyes, and 
they’d wall out again, and thrash the informer for misleading them.— 
Ever, and always, after that, the hulabaloo thet would be in the poor 
man’s place, would delight your ears!—such music! and always they'd 
have the same piper; and my own great grandmother was up in the 
mountain, one night, helping White Martin and his niece, he having a 
great venture entirely of the dew; and, trusting to the power, as well he 
might, that had freed him from al! trouble so long, he drew up his hogs- 
head through a trap-door, at the back of his cabin, and gathered some 
blankets over it, like a tent, and filled it with poteen, ready to draw off 
for the neighbors, the vale-boys, that would be up for it before day; and 
the two, my great-grandmother, and White Martin’s niece, got ready 

some ducks and chickens for the Saturday market; and the whole of 
them, trusting in the good people, went peaceably to bed, my great-grand- 
mother sleeping with the old man’s niece. 
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, In the thickness of the night, who should knock at the door but the 
gauger! ‘Come in, and welcome,” says a voice, the very moral of 
White Martin’s, while he lay shaking like an ague,—‘‘ come in; and 
thankful we will be to see any good creature, for we're all at the las: 
gasp with the small-pox. Well, my great-grandmother was like to die 
with the fright, and the ‘cuteness of the good people, for the gauger 
was a beauty, and would as soon have put his head in a firey furnace, as 
into where the small-pox wasgoing. Well, in his hurry to be off, he 
clattered down the mountain like a troop of wild horses; and then. fiom 
behind the hogshead, came such a hurraing and shillooing, that the two 
gitls were mad to steal out to see who it was made the noise: and then, 
to tempt them more, came the finest of music; and they forgot White 
Martin’s bargain with the good people, and both stole out, and looking 
round the hogshead, they saw a responsible looking piper, playing away 
for the dear life—a litle round-faced fellow, piping like mad; and they 
could bave looked at him all night, only that Martin Devereux pulled 
them away, whispering ebout his agreement to let the good people come 
and go without observation; but the ewriosity of the women had destray- 
ed White Martin’s luck, for the piper spied them, and such a hoorishing 
and whirling as there was, younever heard; and, all of asuddent, a voice 
says— “ Your bond's out, White Martin— 

Your bond's out for sartin.”’ 

The next night, not content with leaving the good people's allowance, 
he made them some punch—hot, strong, and sweet; but, no; in the mor- 
ning sorra a drop was touched, and there stood the hogshead—not one of 
the vale-boys but broke their appointment! The old man went and sat 
under his own wall, and, as he sat, who should he see toiling up the 
mountain, but the same blackguard gauger! ‘I’m done now, any way,’ 

he says to himself; ‘ broke horse and foot, and I'll not stir, to save all the 

poteen that, ever was brewed,” he says; “I'll deliver myself peaceably 
to the tender mercivs of the law,” he says, “ and that’s present death, at 
the very least,” he says; and so, like some great saint, or martyr, he 
sticks his dudeen between his teeth, with the determination of an ould 
Roman, and bruises duwn his cawbeen over his eyes, settled, as a haro, 
to his fate. Now the geuger, that was counted such a beauty, was nothi- 
ing, after all, but a yellow-legged Shelmalier—a sporting fellow: one 
that would take a bribe with one hand, and betray you with the other—a 
bould, daring fellow, hiding his wickedness with a brazen face, which 
half the world mistake for plain dealing ; his heart would fiton my thumb 
nail; and his conscience but, as he never found out that he had 
one, I dont see why posterity should bother about it. If the Rogue’s 

March was played at his funeral, it paid him a compliment. Now this 

guager had a wife of bis own at home, who was, for all the world, like a 

Buddaugh cow—one that goes about with a board on her ferchead, to 

keep her from destroying the world; and, between the pair of them, the 

country was ruified entirely. 

Now the Shelmalier was very fond of making love to every girl that 
would let him; but above all the girls, the one that hated him most was 
White Martin’s niece; and, while poor ould White Martin had given him- 
self up to his pipe and his prayers :--“ Keep up,” says a voice; keep a good 
heart; though you can’t manage the women, I can manage the men!— 
and, pushing his hat from over his left eye, whoshould he see by his side, 
but his own niece, that frightened the piper, and she dressed up to the 
nines, smiling like a basket, and beckoning to the Shelmalier to make 
haste up the mountain! 

“Get in, you huzzy,’’ says the heart-broken craythur; ‘ where's your 
modest bringing-up ?—and what’s come over youat all ?’”’—and he made 
a blow at her with vexation. 

“ Don’t ofier to touch me,” she says, waving her arm above him ; and, 
sure enough, White Martin could nc more stir from where he was sit- 
ting, than the Saltees could move up this ancient ould mountain ;— 
“come on,”’ she says to the Shelmalier gauger;—‘ come on, and I’)! 
show you every tub he has; come on—darling.”’ 

Well, the tears rolled down the poor man’s face, to think his sister's 
child should ever be so shameless, but he had no power over himself to 
speak or move. Well, the Shelmalier came on, grinning and smirking; 
and, sure enough, she showed him every hole and corner; while poor 
litule White Martin sat shivering and chattering his bits of teeth, anti 
the dudeen he hadn’t the power to remove, was crunched into forty 
pieces. 

* You're a beauty,” he says; ‘‘and, upon my honor, you shal! be my 
second wife; but give me a kiss,” he says, “ on account.” 

“ Wait till I've earned it,” makes answer the brazen slut; ‘I’ve only 
showed you the first gathering of his unlawful practices. You think 
you've seen a deal; why, that’s nothing; yon is his great hiding-hole !” 
and with that she points to the very rocks your honor is sitting under at 
this minute, only they weren’t in the same place, but standing quite si 
lent and grand at either side of a little cave. 

“‘ You don’t mean to say,” inquires the gauger, “that he has more po 
teen there ?” 

“ She knows very well!” shouts White Martin, “that I never was in 
that cave in all my life, because it’s a blessed s 

** Will you hold your tongue, if you please, good man,”’ she interrupts 
‘and not disgrace your gray hairs with such lies!” 

“Oh!” thought the poor man, “how deceitful is the world !—My 
own sister's child, that I reared up as my own, and trusted with aH | 
had in the werld,—for whom I was adding one halfpenny to another, 
and who knew no other father ;—to turn on me in my old age!” And 
the poor old man’s tears flowed over his white Maden Aarest for sorrow 
at the girl’s ingratitude, than the ruin of his little property. 
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She never heeded his trouble, but walked on with the gauger, until, 
just by the rocks, there were two or three geese grazing, and they, see- 
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| flower garden in one single pot. She stops a long time, fearful, undeci- 


ing the gauger—(all living birds and beasts know them by what's called | 
instinct)—took to running, one, one way—another, another, and one | 


flew into the cave. “ Fotlow her! follow her!’’ shouts the girl, and so 
he rushes on, like the March wind, after the goose. ‘ Well run!’ she 
cries ; “ what handsome legs you have!” and he runs the faster. ‘' Look 
to the wild goose chase!” she says again. ‘Look! look! look!” and, 
while White Martin could hardly see clear for the blinding tears that 
gushed from his eyes, he still saw enough to prove that the girl stooped, 
and, snatching up a ‘ bouclawn,” that grew at her feet, she waved it in 
the air, and, as she did, one rock fell over the other, and closed up the 
cave, as it is closed to this day :—then, turning to White Martin, she 
waved her hand to him, and he started to his feet, and, as he did, his 
own rale niece stood beside him; and when he looked for her, who had 
taken her shape, she was gone! 

‘And in oldtimes,”’ I inquired, laying my hand upon one of the stones, 
which, according to Martin, had been so miraculously removed, ‘“ was 
this a cave, or a passage 7” 

“A passage, made by them éarnation thieves of the earth, the Danes, 
up from Kerry Carrig Bridge, under the water; and that was the fun of 
it; for, when the goose got to the end of the passage, she swam away ; 
but some say the gauger was drowned, others, that he stuck fast, and is 
to stick fast in it, to the end of the world: and when the eacho of the 
wind and thunder is heard from the bowels of the earth, about here, 
there are people that will tell you it’s the sporting gauger, hunting the 
wild goose ; but I don’t believe that myself all out, because,””—added 
John, with the air of a philosopher, who piques himself upon his supe- 
rior intelligence, —‘‘ because it’s contrary to reason.” 

————aS 


THE FLOWER MARKET OF PARIS. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


A flower market in Paris, close by the Palais de Justice, not far from 
the muddy streets of the city, where vice, crime, and filth, have taken 
up their abode! a flower market in the immediate neighborhood of gal- 
ley slaves, assassins, and forgers exposed on the scaffold. . . . Is 
it possible? Ttis even go. This is one of the singular contrasts, which 

re to be found only in Paris. So come with me, and salute the monthly 
rose, and the spring tulip, and the laurel-rose, and the modest violets, — 
modest yesterday, but which to-day display themselves in all their fresh- 
ness, in hopes to meeta purchaser. Come,—you will findin this unexpect- 
ed flower-garden, field flowers by the side of those which come from the 
hot-house, sweet smelling lilacs, and the magnolia grandiflora, the pot 
of mignionette at six sous, and the proud camilla, the honor and the 
eclat of the winter soirees. Here you will see arrive, with all the speed 
of her Eaglish horses, the noble lady from the fashionable faubourg. 
This lady, already old, has preserved none of her evanescent affections, 
except a great love for flowers. Nothing can now please or amuse her. 
For her, the sweetest music is but a vain sound lost in the air; the moat 
beautiful painting by Rubens or Titan, is only a confused mixture of 
faded colors; ms have no longer a single verse which speaks to the 
soul; balls eck feeds find her fatigued and satiated beforehand; even 
dress displeases her. Worse yet! chatting, Parisian chatting, which is 
the joy and triumph of these fine ladies, has lost all its charm, if not all 
relish, with this poor woman. She no longer loves any thing, she does 
not wish to love any thing, and yet she does love these beautiful flowers; 
she is still intoxicated with their sweet soft odors; she knows all the 
names in the floricultural calendar, she recognises the smallest blade of 
grass, gathered in the fields.—‘ Ob the white china asters! the sweet 
smelling wild thyme sung by La Fontaine! the periwinkle so loved by 
Jean Jacques! the fresh turf of former days! where in my childhood, 
the old park of my father c»:ered me with its thick shade, whilst the 
swan glided slowly along the lake, to come and salute the daughter of 
the family!” Poor woman! there are her dreams. Her childhood has 
passed, as these exquisite flowers will quickly pass; her youth has van- 
ished, as the perfume of the lily, will quickly vanish, that flower of the 
kings of France. What has become of those happy years, and those af- 
fections which were to be interminable? And that everlasting beauty, 
how is it that it has taken so speedy a flight? Nothing but ambition 
now remains in her heart: nothing but regrets for the past. It is then 
among flowers, that our Parisian has come, to seek the only sweet and 
charming emotions which remain to her. And with what care she 
studies them! with what delight she carries them off! And, immedi- 
ately on her return, what a happy hour does she spend, in adorning her 
house with them! 

Quite contrary to the great Parisian lady, who only loves flowers when 
ahe has nothing else left to love, the Parisian grisette loves flowers be- 
fore she begins to leve any thing else. The latter commences as the 
former finishes. There is not, in all Paris, in the melancholy heights, i» 
the sloping garrets, where the house sparrow hardly dares take his flight 
lest he'should be giddy,—a single girl, poor and alone, who does not 
come, at least once a week, to this flower market, to enjoy the spring 
and the sky. The poor girl in Paris, who gains her living by the hard- 
est labor, from whom an hour lest takes a portion of her day’s bread, has 
not time to go very far in search of verdure and the sun. And as neither 
verdure, nor the sun, nor the brilliancy of flowers, nor the song of birds, 
comes to seek her, in the frightful corners where she conceals her sixteen 
years, it is she Lerself who goes in search of them. Nothing is more 

{elightful to see, than the poor, half-clad child, coming to buy a whole 








ded and curious; she would fain see, and smell, and take away all. She 
admires their forms, their colors, their indescribable perfume ; she is 
delighted! However, she must at last conclude, by making this long- 
coveted purchase. The poor girl advances with a timid step. Madame, 
says she, how much are your flowers? Your flowers! It is generally 
a pot of mignionette which gives but little hope of thriving. At these 
words, the flower-woman smiles good-humoredly. Of all the honest peo- 
ple who gain their living by buying and selling, the flower-woman has, 
without contradiction, the most upright conscience, and the most sincere 
good faith. She sells at a high price to the rich, but a very low one to 
the poor. She thinks she ought to encourage so good a passion, and 
that it is much better, for this young girl to buy a dower, to ornament 
her wretched little room, thana ribbon to adorn herself. Thus she sells 
her pot of mignionette, or sweet peas, almost for nothing. And then 
the young grisette goes away more happy and more triumphant, than if 
she had, in the presence of a notary, purchased a whole domain. See 
her light step, as she carries otf an estate in her arms, singing as she 
goes! And for a week, she experiences the greatest delight. She 
waters the sweet plant morning and evening, she sings to it her choicest 
songs, she seeks for it, some nice little corner upon the roof, by the side of 
the chimney which protects it from the north wind. At the first ray of 
sun which penetrates these melancholy walls, the flower is exposed to the 
pale and trembling light; at the first whistle of the north wind, the ower is 
carefully shut up in the room, and then the amiable girl does for her flower, 
what she has never done for herself; she prevents the air from intrudi 

through the ill-joined door, the half open window, or the chimney, which 
has neither fire nor flame. Vain, but delightful efforts! At first the 
bur.ble plant, grateful for so much care, throws out hereand there, afew 
scrubby leaves, which cheer the heart of the happy proprietor of this es- 
tate of half a foot; after the leaf, the flower sometimes appears, not the 
flower itself, but the hope of one. Then the grisette claps her hands. 
“Come,” she says to her neighbors, “ come and see how my periwinkle 
is flowering.” But at these first announcements of spring, all this hope 
of fertility usually stops; night and cold are more powerful than the zeal 


| of the young girl; after a month of struggling and suffering, the flower 


fades, languishes, and dies; itis only the shadow of a shadow. She 
weeps over it; she thinks, this time, she really will give up such’ vain de- 
lights. But how can hope be stifled in young hearts?’ When she has 
had a long fit of weeping, she again makes another attempt, fruitless as 
the former, until at last, this honest passion is replaced by one far less 
honest. 

———[—=>-—— 

Ispian Race wits a Stace-Coacu.—A few days since an Indian 
of the Passamaquoddy tribe took the Ellsworth stage-coach on his way 
to Bangor, Maine. When he got to the half-way house it was discover- 
ed that he had no money to pay his fare, and he was informed that he 
could ride no further. Just as the pele horses were being bitched to the 
stage, the Indian started on foot for a race to Bangor, which being per- 
ceived by the driver, he immediately started his team. The horses were 
driven with great violence, but the Indian was not overtaken until 
within a few rods of Penobscot bridge, and then the poll horses could 
only be made to leap a few feet past the Indian. In crossing the bridge 
the Indian gained so much that he reached the Kenduskeag bridge in ad- 
vance of the stage. The horses were in a foam of sweat and puffing 
badly, while the Indian was ina laughing mood, and sufficiently self- 
sessed to converse and joke upon the incident with good relish. The 
distance run was strong fourteen miles, the time one hour and 57 mi- 
nutes, and the Indian had a bundle to lug. 

—— 

Mitx —This is one of the most important articles of diet derived 
from the animal kingdom, and has many rematkable properties worthy 
of notice belonging to it. Milk is the only aliment which is capable of 
supporting life alone. Dr. Prout has well remarked, that el! other ali- 
mentary matters exist for themselves, or for the use of the animal er ve- 
getable of which they form a censtituent part. Milk, however, is pre- 
pared by nature expressly as food, being of no other use to animals =| we 
ever. It would naturally be expected, that since milk possesses the nu- 
trient property in so eminent a ) sam its composition must be peculiar, 
and contain a greater diversity of the principles forming alimentary mat- 
ter than other kinds of food. Such, indeed, is the fact; for every sort of 
animal milk is composed of albumen, oil, and sugar, suspended in a 
large quantity of water. The proportions in which these three sub- 
stances are united in different kinds of milk vary exceedingly, but they 
have aiways been found to exist in the milk of all animals. 

—— 

New Pras or Divorce 1s Texas.—The Texan Congress is so over- 
run with petitions for divorce, that a bill has been introduced, making 
every man his own unmarrier, and extending the same inestimable pre- 
rogative to every married woman. It provides that all married persons 
who are dissatisfied with their partners may be absolved from their own 
vows by publishing their intention to that effect for thirty days. This 
is emphatically carrying every man’s anti-matrimonial mill home to his 
own door, and simplifying the domestic arrangements in a way that must 
bring relief to the labors of legislators and courts of justice altogether re- 
freshing. We should think, however, that it would be wise to carry the 
“ voluntary principle” into each end of the connubial contract, and allow 
everybody to marry without the intervention of clergyman or magistrate, 
“ by publishing their intention to that effect for thirty days.” The tinth 
is “ the world is governed too much.” 
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THE FOUR FOOLISH BRAHMINS. 


In a certain district of India, a grand public repast was to be given to 
the Brahmins, four of whom meeting on the road, agreed to perform the 
ourney together. A soldier passing them saluted them ; to which they 
replied by thei: blessing. The four Brahmins forthwith began to dis- 
pute to which of them the soldier's salutation was addressed : but not 
being able to decide this weighty matter among themselves, it was agreed 
on that they should all run after the soldier and ask him. After pursuing 
him a league they came up with him, and put the question. The soldier 
provoked at this fully, replied in a mocking tone, *‘ Why, then, I saluted 
the greatest fool amongst you.” Though at first confounded at the sol- 
dier’s decision, each was so unwilling to give up the honor of the salute 
to another, that all claimed the superiority in folly : but, as they would 
only have proved their equality in it by coming to blows, they determined 
to submit the case to the decision of the judges of the neighboring town 
of Darmapourg. 

It happened to bea court day, and al] the judges and Brahmins of the 
place were assembled ; but, on hearing the cause, they declared them- 
selves unable to decide the prize of folly to any of them, as they were 
all strangers, unless they should detail some incident of their lives which 
should prove peculiar eminence in stupidity. The first accordingly be- 
gan thus :— 

‘“‘T am ill dressed, us you perceive, and this is the cause. A rich 
merchant in my neighborhood, one day made me 4 present of two pieces 
of very fine cloth, which, before using, I washed to purify them, and 
hung them up onatreeto dry. A ‘log passed by at that moment, but I 
could not perceive whether he had touched the linen or not, nor did my 
children, who were playing at a little distance. In order to assure my- 
self of the fact, I knelt down on all foura, making myself about the dog’s 
height, and crawled under the linen. ‘ Did I touch ?’ I asked. ‘ No,’ 
repiied my children. But I reflected that the dog’s tail was turned up, 
it might by chance have touched my linen: I accordingly fastened a 
reaping-hook on my back, and passed under it. The bovk touched ; and 
convinced by this that the dog must have profaned my linen, I tore it in 
a thousand pieces. The adventure spread, and every one called mea 
fool. ‘ Even if the dog did touch your linen,’ said some, ‘ 
not have washed it again!’ ‘Why did you not rather give it to the 
poor Soudras ?’ cried ‘ After such a piece of fully, who will 
ever give vou clothes in future !' Their predictions wete just ; for since 
that time, when I asked for linen—‘ To tear in pieces, doubtless,’ is al- 
ways the reply.” 

When the first Brahmin had ended, one of the auditors said,—* It 
seems, then, you run well upon you hands and feet ?’’—“ you shall see,” 
replied he ; and he scampered round the hall in that posture, while the 
assembly was in convulsions of laughter. The second spoke :— 

“One day, being about to attend a poblic festival, I had my head 
shaved. I desired my wife to give the barber a half penny, but she by 
mistake gave him a penny. 1 demagged my change, but this the barber 
refused : ‘ However,’ said he, ‘if you like, I shall shave your wife’s 
head for the disputed half-penny,’—‘ Very well,’ | replied. According- 
ly, [held my wife while the barber shaved her head : after which he de- 
camped, and published the affair every where. It was universally be- 
lieved and said, that I had surprised my wife with a lover, and had 
caused her head to be shaved as a punishment; and to auch a degree 
did this story gain ground, that an ass was brought to my door, on which 
it was intended to (as usual in such cases) parade my wife through the 
village. Her father and mother arrived ; and after abusing me grossly, 
carried off their daughter : and to add to all my misfortunes, I missed 
the feast for which I had been preparing myself for three days’ fast. 
Another repast was soon after announced, at which I made my appear- 
ance, and was received emidst the hisses ef all present, who insisted on 
my declaring who the wretch could be who was the lover of my wife. 
It was in vain I protested her innocence, and told my own story. ‘ Did 
ever any one,’ they cried, ‘ hear of a husband’s shaving his wife’s head, 
but when alover was inthe case? Either this man must be the greatest 
liar, or the greatest fool that ever existed on the face of the earth.’ ”’ 

When the second Brahmin had concluded, the third addressed the as- 

sembly: “ I was formerly named Anantaya, but I am now called Betel. 
Anantaya ; and the following is the cause of my obtaining that nickname. 
About a month after my marriage, I happened to say to my wife that 
women were tattlers, to which she replied, evidently alluding to me, that 
there were some men much more given to tattling than women. Piqued 
at this retort, I said—‘‘ Well, then, let us see which of us will hence- 
forth speak first.” ‘* With all my heart,” replied she : “‘ what shall our 
wager be 1” “ A leaf of betel,” said 1: so the bargain was made, and 
we went to bed. The next morning we did not make our appearance at 
the usual hour: our friends called us several times and knocked at our 
door in vain. We persisted in our silence, till at last alarmed lest we 
should have died suddenly in the night, they called a carpenter and forced 
our door, when they found us alive, awake, and in good health, but both 
leprived of speech. They were now convinced that we were enchanted, 
and in order to remove the fatal ape ll, the most famous magician of the 
neighberhood was called in, who pronounced us bewitched. A Brahmin 
of our acquaintance promised to cure us. Beginning with me, he took up 
with a pincers a small red hot bar of gold which he applied, first on the 
soles of my feet, then on my knees, on the elbows, my stomfch, and the 
top of my head. I sustained my tortures without discovering the least 
sign of pain, and would have died, if necessary, rather than have lost my 
wager. 
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“« Finding the experiment had failed with me, the Brahmin resolved to 
try my wife. But no sooner did she feel the heat than she cried out, 
« Ah! that’s enough ; I have lost my wager :” then turning to me she 
said. “ See, there’s your betel-leaf.”—“ Aye,” replied I, * I knew you 
would speak first ;”’ and thereupon, I repeated to all present the story of 
our wager. ‘ What !” cried they all,‘ was it merely because you would 
not lose a betel-leaf, that you alarmed your family and the whole village ? 
Was it for such a trifle you allowed yourself to be burat from head to 
foot? Was there’ever such an idiot 7” And from that time I have been 
nicknamed Betel-Anantaya.” 

The assembly on hearing the third Brahmin, agreed that be had large 
pretensions to the soldier's salute : but before deciding they resolved to 
hear the fourth speaker, who delivered himself as follows :— 

““ When I was married, my mother being sick was unable to fetch my 
wife from the house of her father ; she therefore despatched me onthe 
mission with a thousand counsels and cautions, saying at the same time, 
“* Knowing you as I do, lam afraid you will commit some piece of folly.” 
I promised to conduct myself properly, and set out. After staying three 
days with my father-in-law, I proceeded homewards. We were then in 
the summer solstice, and the heat was excessive. We had to cross a 
sandy plain more than six milesin extent. The hot sand burnt the feet 
of my young wife, who had been very delicately brought up in her fa- 
ther’s house : she first began to cry, and unable to proceed farther, she 
threw herself on the ground, refusing to rise, and saying that she was 
determined to di®there. I seated myself by her side, uneertain what to 
do, when a merchant with fifty oxen passed by: I consulted him on the 
subject, and he replied, to proceed or remain would be dangerous for the 
girl. ‘* However,” said he, “as her death is certain either way, and you 
may be suspected of it, suppose you give her to me: I will put her on 
one of my oxen, and take the utmost care of her: and as for her trinkets, 
they may be worth twenty pagodas ; here are thirty for you. Now will 
you give me your wife?” 

“ The arguments of the merchant appeared to me very plausible; so I 
took his money, gave him my wife, and pursued my way homewards. 
“ Where is your wife?” said my mother. Upon this I detailed the af- 
fair, and showed her the thirty pagodas I had received ; when she, tomy 
surprise, burst forth into transports of rage. ‘ Wretch! fool ! villain!” 
cried she, ‘have you sold your wife—a brahmaddy—to a bave mer- 
chant? What will her friends and our own say to such a piece of beast- 
ly stupidity 1’ 

‘* My wife’s parents were not long in ignorance of the fate of their 
daughter : they came to my house, and would have murdered, not only 
myself, but my poor mother, had we not saved ourselves by flight. They 
however, carried the affair before the chiefs of the caste ; whe, not con- 
tent with ordering me to pay two hundred pagodas of damages to my fa- 
ther-in-law, would have for ever excluded me from the caste, bad it not 
been for the respect in which they all held “ my worthy father before 
me.’ It was also ordered that such a fool as I should never be allowed 
to take a wife, and Lam thus condemned to remain a widower for the 
rest of my life. I appeal to you, gentlemen, after this, whether I am not 
worthy of the soldier’s salute.” 

After hearing the four Brahmins, the judges decided that each was 
worthy of the victory. ‘ Each of you,” said they, “ has gained his cause : 
s0 you may continue your journey in peace, if possible.” The pleaders 
were all satisfied with this decision, and departed, each shcuting, “I 
have won! | have won !"—Hindoo Comic Stories. 

—— 

[From tHe American tn Parts. ]—I have visited ene of the most 
frightful prisons in Paris, called La Force. This prison was formerly 
the hotel of the dukes de la Force, a noble and illustrious house, much 
fallen, as you may see, and stripped of its grandeur. Within these walls, 
have dwelt the greatest lords of French history. At that time all was 
joy, pleasure, in treacherous prosperity around these famous noblemen ; 
love, ambition, poetry, painting, and music, and all the fine arts, were 
eager to attend their proud masters. Now, this palace of opulence and 
grandeur is nothing but a dirty abyss, filled with darkness, confusion, axd 
grinding of teeth. It is no longer a house built for men, it is an iron 
cage, built expressly for wild beasts. Shat up within these formidable 
walls, the prisoners are seen variously occupied ; this one was lying with 
his face on the ground, meditating theft and murder ; that one, in a fe- 
verish agitation, turns and re-turns incessantly in his melancholy enclo- 
sure, as if he sought a chink through which to escape. A third roars 
with laughter, whilst clenching his fists with the convulsion of rage. All 
the ferocious desires of the tiger, you will find without trouble, in these 
terrible figures ; but these vilest criminals have never known remorse, 
and that is why I hesitate to call them men. 

But what is most melancholy in this ead place, is to see 
jail,—not men, net even young men,—but mere children. 
beings ! they were early brought to this abyss ; some from an 


the side 
Uakappy 
imitation 


, of parentalexample ;—others, because they have never known a mother’s 


kisa ; the largest number, from having at an early age, frequented these 
immoral shops, where comedy and melodrama, sell, for the lowest pes- 
sible sum, their lessons of infamy and vice. One of the managers of the 
prison, a grave man, with much of that serious, good sense, which is ac- 
quired by the contemplation of so much misery, said to us, “ I am thank- 
ful to say, I have nothing to do with poetry or the theatre ; I never saw 
a melodrama played twice in my life ; I do net know the name of a tin- 
gle actor or actress. For twenty years I have been shut up within these 
walls, myself more a prisoner than all the prisoners committed to my 
care ; but nevertheless, I know, as well as those who take a great inter- 
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unhappy children arrive here in unusual numbers, I say to myeelf: As- 


suredly they have just been extolling some great crime ; and | am never 
mistaken. For instance,—since our men of genius have begun to give 
to the greatest villains, wit, grace, gaiety, good manners, aj! the appear- 
ance of well-educated men,—every day, there came to me, fine little gen- 


uemen in black coats, whose cravat is most carefully tied, who wear hair 


rings, write love verses upon the walls, and talk of their good fortune, 
just in the same way as the duke de Caumont de la Force, whose hotel 


they now inhabit, would have talked in former days. Ox else, the actors 
amuse themselves, in their theatres, by exalting beggars, they laugh at 
the frightful holes and sanguinary spots of their cloaks; they strut about 
insolently, in the garb of galley-slaves. And this is why my young ban- 
dits, hardly released a first time, return to me, covered with rags and 
wounds. When they first came here, they made verses ; on their sezond 
appearance, they talk the vilest cant thar ever was invented in their cel- 
jars by the gypsies, the banditti, the lepers, the hypocrites, and all the 
frightful inhabitants of the Cour des Miracles. Ibis cant is such a beau- 
tiful language, such an exquisite mixture of vice and vulgarity! Thus 
the wits of the time have made it fashionable. They have revealed al! 
its mysteries, they have found out its dialect, its chronology, its dictiona- 
ry, and its grammar, as they did formerly for the poetry of Charles d’Or- 
leans, or king Rene. Bat, Sir, what a misfortune that so superior a mind 
as M. Victor Hugo’s, for instance, has not understood all the danger of 
such sophistry! Thanks to him, and thanks to Vidoeq,—for to be just, 
Vidoeq began before M. Hugo,—the cant which thieves scarcely dared 
to whisper in their most profound darkness, is now become quite the 
thing in the fashionable world. There is no well-educated girl, ina good 
school, who does not pride herself upon knowing some words of it.— 
There ia no young man of good family who has not some acquaintance 
with it. In all the books of our fashionable writers, does not this cant 
find a place? In all the plays, is not the principal conversation carried 
on in this language ? People no longer murder on the highway, but on 


Sait suer le chene, sous le grand trimart. It is no longer blood that is 


spilt, but raisine. To speak is to agiter le chiffon rouge. The guillo- 
tine is the ’abbaye de monte-a-regret. The passion tor this frightful 
neologism has been pushed to such an extent, that the songs composed 
by these characters for the women they love, are sought out from the 
prisons, and these songs are sung in the best parts of the city. Whata 
strange pleasure, thus to love to approach the most vulgar thoughts and 
imaginations! What a strange passion for well bred people, who would 
not for any money, drink out of the saucer of a galley-slave, or share his 
bread, to adopt without shame, the vilest productions of his mind, and 


the most frightful dreams of his heart! I acknowledge, Sir, that allthis | Vincennes, Bois de Boulogne, &c. The people employed in this traffic 


makes me indignant; but what can we do? except to hold ourselves 
always ready to receive the thieves and assassins, who are made such by 
these literary excesses. Do not think, however, that grey as ] am grow- 
ing, I am hardened against this misery. No, certainly not. Let the 
bandit of fotty years old come to the prison of La Force, as to the ante- 
chamber of the scaffuld, or the galleys—it matters little to me; they are 
hardened men, with whom nothing can be done, hearts of iron, which 
cannot even be broken. But to see enter, criminals of fifteen years old, 
thieves who have not arrived at years of discretion, children upon whom 
the whip ought to do justice, to ask them, as they enter; Where do you 
come from? and to hear them reply ; I come from seeing men murder, 
stab, and steal in the open theatre;—this sir, is a misery to which | 
cannot accustom myself, old, and steeled against it, as | am.” 

The speech of this good man has appeared to me, the best literary dis- 
sertation that could possibly be made, upon the dramatic art, as it now 
exists among the French. There is no man of letters who has not read 
with a smile of pity, the remarks of Voltaire against Shakspeare, and the 
tragedy written by him for the Welsh. But what would Voltaire say, if 
he could know what they have made of Romeo, Juliet, O-hello, Cornelia, 
king Lear, and all the charming or terrible beings created by the genius 
of this man? But we have stopped long eggugh upon this plague spot 


of France, who yet reproaches England with her cock fights, and Spam 
with her bull baitings! 


Tue Jarvis Des Peantes; Panris.—T he Jardin des Plantes, is, pro 
perly - orem the Parisian’s country house. Even to an ignorant tray- 
eller like myself, the Jardin des Plantes is the most beautiful place in the 
world. There you see flowers, turf, trees, from every country; tigers, 
lions, panthers, bears, of every color. At the first ray of the sun, the gi- 
raffle walks forth, the black elephant comes to perform his ablutions in 
the neighboring pool, the family of the monkeys throw themselves with a 
thoasand gambols into their palace which is open to the day; beautiful 
birds, and these of the rarest kind, here sweetly warble their most char- 
ming songs. Never, to please the eyes, were more enchantments united 
in a more happy spot; here, all the natural sciences are equally repre- 
sented. Here, the three kingdoms of nature are blended in an arrange- 
ment full of art, taste, and science. This Jardin des Plantes, the begin- 
nings of which, under Louis XIII., were of the most modest kind, has at 
last become,—thanks to the genius of M. de Buffon and the protection of 
Cuvier,—a genuine institution. The Jardin des Piuntes, like the greatest 
kings of the world, is represented at a distance by its ambassadors ; it 
sends throughout the universe its conquerers and its gentlemen; it also 
receives envoys from distant countries, who humbly bring it the products 
of their mines, trees from their forests, fruits from their orchards, flow- 
ers from their gardens, fish from their rivers and their seas. Thus, be- 
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est in the matter, all the faults and crimes that are represented, by any 
piece which has had a greatrun at the theatre. Every time that these 





, tween the Jardin des Plantes and the whole world, there is established 


a perpetual exchange, of all that the earth and sky produce, most curi- 
ous and rare, most charming and terrible. One day, when J. J. Rous- 
seau returned with his hands full of plants, which he bad gathered in the 
country, he was met by the ladies of a neighboriug house, who began to 
laugh at the philosopher. ‘ Ladies,” said he to them, “do not laugh; 
ray hands are full of proofs of the existence of a God.’ What J. J. 
Rosseau said of a handfull of herbs, might with still greater reason be 
said of the Jardin des Plantes, that magnificent collection of the most 
magnificent proofs of the existeuce of God. 


To a well-formed mind, nothing is sweeter to contemplate, than this 
beautiful garden, placed there by a benificent hand; it was one of the 
good ideas of Louis XUII., who was not always the restless, melancholy, 
undecided man, of whom the historians speak. This king bought, in the 
worst faubourg of Paris, a house, and a few acres of ground ; this house 
and these few acres of ground have become a whole world; a varied, 
picturesque, melodious universe, through which have passed, not without 
leaving there some trace of benefit or glory, the three Jussieus, Buffon, 
—Bernardin de St. Pierre, that excellent painter of the most beautiful 
flowers, whose Vandyke and Rubens he was,—Geoffrey St. Hilaire, Cu- 
vier, and lately, that bold, clever, young man, Jacquemont, who died in the 


Indies, the victim of his zeal and courage. Assuredly, these are great 


| names, supreme authorities; and now that the Jardin des Plantes has 


been respected even by the nation of 1793, which respected neither per- 
son not thing, no one can foretel, to what immense results such an insti- 
tution may arrive. M. Cavier knew this well, when he said one day, to 
a clever English naturalist, ‘‘ My dear brother, we have, at present, only 
the skeleton of a whale, but leave us alone, and we will dig for you, in 
this place, a basin of salt water, in which some day a little whale will be 
seen to sport.” 


a 


Cuoice Fooo ¢ Dirrernent Nations.—Serpents are eaten in many 
parts of the world; the American Indians are very fond of rattlesnakes, 
cooked as we dress eels. The anaconda and other boas, affurd a whole- 
some diet to the natives of the countries they inhabit. Adders are stated 
to be used as food in many parts of France and Italy. Crocodiles, the 
guana, and other lizards, are eaten in South America and the Bahama 
Islands. The bull-frog is considered in America as good as turtle. 

The Rana esculanta, or edible frog, ss a favorite article of diet in 
France, Germany, and Italy. Toads seem also to be eaten by the French, 
though unwittingly. Professor Dumeril used to relate, in his lectures at 
the Jardin des Plantes, that the frogs brought to the markets in Paris 
are caught in the stagnant waters rcund Montmorenci, in the Bois de 


separate the hind-quarters and legs of the frog from the body, denude 
them of their skin, arrrange them on skewers as larks are done in this 
country, and then bring them in that state to market. In seeking for 
frogs, these dealers often meet with toads; which they do not reject, but 
prepare them precisely in the same way and manner as they would 
frogs; and, as it is impossible to determine whether the bind. quarters of 
these creatures, after the skin is stripped off, belong to frogs or toads, it 
continually happens that great numbers of the supposed frogs sold in Paria 
for food are actually toads. 

Humboldt says, the children in some parts of South America may be 
seen dragging enormous centipedes from their holes and craunching 
them between their teeth without compunction. The white ant is eaten 
by the Indians in Brazil, Guana, on the banks of the Rio Negro, and 
Cassiquiaire. The Negroes in the West Indies are very partial to a 
caterpillar found on the palm-tree. The Caffre hordes of South Africa 
feed upon locusts, ants, and a variety of insects too numerous for detail. 
Locusts and grasshoppers are eaten in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Madagascar, and China. The Chinese also eat the chrysnlises of the 
silk-worm, the larva of the sphynx-moth, and a grub found at the root of 
the sugar-cane, tu say nothing of the cockroaches, rats, puppies, and the 
like, which are favorite dishes in China. Snails are tahen as food in 
many parts of Europe. The earth-worm is eaten in Van Diemen’s Land. 
The Greenlanders, Negroes, and Chinese eat the pediculus humanus; 
the Javans have also been accused of eating these insects, but this they 
deny, though they confess to biting them. 


—— 


Tue Bear sno tHe Tea Kettie.—Fish which forms their chief 
nourishment, and which the large white bears procure for themselves in 
the rivers, was last year excessively scarce in Kamtschatka. A great 
famine consequently existed among them, and, instead of retiring to 
their dens, they wandered about the whole winter through, even in the 
streeta of St. Peter and St. Paul. One of them finding the outer gate 
of a house open, entered, and the gate accidentally cloxed after him. 
The woman of the house bad just placed a large tea-kettle full of boil- 
ing water, in the court; the bear smelt to it and burned his nose : pro- 
voked at the pain, he vented all his fury upon the kettle, folded his fure- 
paws reund it, pressed it with his whole strength against his breast to 
erush it, and burned himself, of course, still more and more. The 
horrible grow! which rage and pain forced from him brought all the in- 
habitants of the house and neighborhood to the spot, and poor bruin was 
soon dispmched by shots from the window. He has, however, immortal- 
ized his memory, and become a proverb amongst the town’s-people, for 
when any one injores himself by bis own violence. they cal! him “ the 
bear with the tea-kettle. 
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MONEY AND TRADE. 


Things in the monetary world remain very quiet, with the same plen- 
tifulness of capital before noticed and the same lack of profitable avenues 
of employment for it. Indeed so long as the business of the country con- 
tinues so much depressed as it has been for a year or two past, even the 
present reduced amount of banking facilities will be found too large for 
the wants of the business community. Prime names can be negotiated 
in the street at 6 a7 per cent. and even at a lower figure, and one at 
least of the Banks has discounted paper of the most unquestionable cha- 
racter at 5 a D§ per cent. 

In Foreign Exehange there is but a moderate business doing. The 
supply of leading bills is rather limited. The rate of Sterling is 54 a 54, 
Francs 5.164 a 5.45. In inland bills there has been no material changes 
excepting in Alabama, which has improved to 14 a 144 with good demand. 
Central money has also improved, selling at 374. 
50453. Treasury Notes are scarce and in demand at j pr ct. premium. 

In the Stock market the principal operations have been in Ohio Sixes. 
It appears that a corner was attempted in this stock with some success. 
An operator advertised to sell $82,000 of this stock at auction, on Wed- 
nesday last. This amount coming in the market knocked the stock 
down, when he bought on time large sums. On Wednesday, at the time 
of sale, the auctioneer announced that the stock had been sold at private 
sale. Of course the stock went up, and the skilful financier will receive 
his difference. State Stocks have been very firm, and N. Y. and Ken- 
tucky have improved. N.Y. Sevens are worth 104, Sixes 98, Fives 
85 a 26, Kentucky 82, Ohio 65. 

There has been a slight improvement in some branches of trade, but 
not of much importance. The great staples Cotton and Flour undergo 
no advance in rates, although the sales of the former have been rather 
active. Prices however, have been continually in favor of the buyer, and 


fair Upland is now quoted at 64 a 63 square; 64 for round; from Nash- 
The sales are about 1000 bales per day. The | 
Flour is | 


ville and Alabama 7d. 
stock is estimatedat 35,000 bales, mostly fair and below fair. 
extremely dull, with sales only for immediate wants. Western is worth 
$4 50 a $4 564; Common grades Southern $4 183 a $4 25; George- 
town and Howard st. $4 25 a $4 374; Brandywine $6 624 nominal; 
Richmond City $5 50. The stock of Southern is large. Wheat is 
scarce and not much wanted. A fair lot of Illinois woujd probably bring 
about 80 cts. Corn has appeared more plentifully and prices are lower, 
say 52 a 53 cts. for 56 lbs. The demand is mostly for distilling. 
is still held at 624 ; the few sales made are at 60 cts. Barely, a sale was 
made at 48 a 50 cts.; Canal Oats, 33 a 34; River 32; Jersey 30. A sale 
of superior Southern was made at 26c. Bale Hay is plenty at 50 a 53c. Hops 
very quiet, nominal at 10a llc. In Coffee there has been some irquiry 
for neighboring markets; sales Brezil 7 a 83; Cuba 74.08; Laguira 74 
a 84; St. Domingo54a53. There has been very little done in Ashes ; 
Pots are $5 50, and Pearls $6 564 4 $6 75. 
been rather small—New Orleans 4} cts; St. Croix6}; P. Rico 64; 
White Brazil 74; Bro. Havana 64 a6}; White 8c.—the stock of New 
Orleans is about 3500 hhds. Small sales New Orleans Molasses at 19¢. 
and new P. Rico at 22c. There is not much doing in Provisions—very 
litle new Pork in market—we quote new Mess $9 00 a9 75—new 
Prime $6 50 a$6 75; old Mess $8; old Prime $5 50—Mess Beef 
$6 374 a $6 75; Prime $2 75 a $3 25. Lard 64; City do. 74. Butter, 
shipping, 6a 84; Western 100124. Cheese 5a64. Cloverseed is 
wanted for export at 6c. Rough Fiax is selling at $9; Clean $9 75. 
Timothy $12 per tce. Sales Tallow, at 73. 
$2 75a $3 124. Rather more inquiry for Kentucky Tobacco. 
Oil is very scarce and wanted. No Whalebone in market. 
Linseed Oil dull at 78c.; English 824. 
Spivits Turpentine 35 a 36c. 
——E 


Cororess.—Nothing of importance to record this week. An extra 
session of Congress is now seriously talked of, to be convened immedi- 
ately after the term of the present Congress, which expires on the 4th 
of next March. 


Whale 


Nothing doing in Naval Stores. 


A Beavutirut Lawsvit in Emsryo.—The following advertisement 
from the Lynn Freeman, exhibits matter for an elegant |aw-suit:—Par- 


ricuLAR Notice.—Whereas Mr. Joseph Johnson, Jr., of Nahant, con- | 


tracted with the subscriber to convey himto Lynn and back again to Na- 
hant for the sum of twenty-five cents; but having driven into too close 
proximity with a post, whereby the wagon shafts were severed from the 
body, thus obliging me to incur the expense of supper and lodgings at 
the Lynn Hotel. This is therefore to notify Mr. Johnson that I shall 
continue to board at the said hotel at his expense until he shall provide 
me a conveyance to Nahant in some convenient vehicle agreeable to his 
contract. AzyeR Hoop. 


Mr. Hood has got into 


Here will be a nice question for lawyers. 


grand quarters, is ‘‘ feeding fat his grudge,” and “ nursing his wrath to | 


keep it warm.”” After be shail have gained an inch or two on the rib 
and shall weigh from 30 to 50 pounds more than whenhe was first taken 
aboard the wagon, it will be a question whether Johnson is bownd by his 
contract to carry such a load. If, after all, Hood should be obliged to 


pay the tavern bill, be will, at least, not be able to say that he never ate 
or drank for it.—Salem Gazette. 








U.S. Bank Notes, | 


Rye | 


The sales of Sugar have | 


Fair demand for Rice at | 


American | 





JONATHAN. 


; Recarp ror Aprearaxces.—About forty years since, Capt. Dagget, 
on his pa-ssge to Europe, ina ship from James River, sprang a leak 
when about half way on his passage. After every effort to keep her 
free had proved unavailing, and a ship appearing in sight, he concluded 
to abandon his vessel. After getting out the luggage of his officers and 
crew, together with that of his only passenger, an Irish lady, his boat 

| having returned for the last time, he locked round for his passenger.— 

| Not seeing her on deck, he went to the cabin, where, to fis astonish- 
| ment, he found her standing before the glass, with her dress tucked up 

with pins, and the water up to her knees, arranging her lair with per- 
| feet composure. On Capt. D.’s exclaiming, ‘Good Heavens, Mrs. 
| O'Sullivan, can you attend to such a matter, when the ship is absolutely 
sinking fast under you?’’ Her answer was characteristic of her coun- 
| try. “ Why, shure Captain, you wouldn’t be after having me going into 
4a strange ship looking like a fright?” —Boston Transcript. 


EnGuis anv Irish Beccars.—You may journey many a mile in 
England, and the people you will meet are, in their manner and deport- 
| ment, so much alike, that they appear, if sot members of one family, to 
have been all educated in the same school. It is otherwise in Ireland ; 
| everywhere there is some national characteristic, the ramifications of 
which are various and nnmerous. The English pauper is at once bowed 
down by misery, and murmurs and complains under its endurance from 
firstto last. The Irish beggar wrestles with distress; he can exist upon 
so little food as to seem almost able to live without it; but he cannot do 
without his jest; there are moments when the heart beats lightly even in 
his starving bosom. The poverty of the Kaglish, except at stated times, 
is sullen; the peverty of the Irish is garrulous; the Englishman takes 
relief as a right; the Irishman acceptsit as aboon. You may aid half a 
| dozen English paupers without receiving thanks; you cannot relieve an 
lrish beggar without being paid in blessings.—Hall’s Ireland. . 


| Curtovs AstronomicaL Fact.—There is no new moon in the month 
of February, 1843, but there are two new moons on the momh of March 
following. [t is new moon on the 30th of January, again on the Ist cf 
March, and also on the 30th of March. 


Cuinese Description or THE Bursting or a Suett.— “He fall 
down—then he siz-iz-iz—then he snore—then he go to sleep—presently 
he spring up and kill picce at least ten men.”’ Kill piece means tear 
in pieces. 


Tue Cuixese Empire.—The London Morning Chronicle says :-—“ It 
is calculated that this empire contains at least half as much wealth and 
industry as the remainder of the globe. The great body of the people 
are much wealthier, and more advanced in knowledge than the inhabi- 
tants of any other Asiatic country, and the advantages which their soil 
and climate give them in the preduction of valuable articles of export, 
and the effective demand whieh their wealth and taste for luxury create 
for the products of other countries, are such as to render them capable 
of becoming better customers than the same number of people in the 
larger half of Europe and America.” 


Tue Sreraoscore.—Sound is transmitted with great rapidity and 
clearness along wood. If a solid piece of wood, of considerable length, 
be scratched with a pin atone end, the sound may be Leard by applying 
the ear at the other. On this principle a most valuable instrument, termed 
the stethoscope, has been invented for the purpose of detecting diseases 
of the lungs and heart. In a healthy state of these organs certain sounds 
are produced, and can easily be detected, by applying the ear to the chest, 
| by the passage of the blood through the cavities of the heart, and of air 
| through the air cells of the lungs.—When the action of the heart or lungs 
| becombs impaired by disease, these sounds become altered, and it is by 
| detecting these unhealthy sounds that the skilful physician is able to dis- 
| cover the encroachments of organic disease, and thus, by a timely ad- 
ministration of remedies, stop the progress of affection that might other- 
| wise speedily extinguish life. 

The Russian Commercigd Gazette states that u lump of native gold, 

| of the enormous weight of 2 poods 7lbs., (about 95 ibs. English), was 
found on the 7th ult. in the sands of Miass, near the mines of Zlatooust, 
| and placed in the museum of the institute of Mines at St. Petersburgh. 
| A lady, anxious to get the snre direction to a particular place, asked 
| a cabmam her best way, and was answered, ‘‘ Why, ma’am, I think the 
| best way is to take a cab.” 
The last affair in China turns out to be a mere commercial matter—the 
| English exchanged their Gunpouder for the congouw and bohea of China. 
| A newly-married lady, who was very fond of her husband, notwith- 
standing the extreme ugliness of his person, once said toa friend, “ What 
do you think? my husband has gone and laid out fifty guineas for a large 
| baboon on purpose to please me!” ‘ The dear little man!”’ cried the 
other, “ weil i¢ is just like him.” 


MARRIED. 


By the Rev. F. W. Geissenhainer, on the 24th inst., Mr. Christian Eckert, to 
Miss Gertrude Betorf. 


DIED. 


In this city, on the 22d inst., Miss Hannah Manning, in the 21st year of her age. 
In this city, on the 24th inst., Charlotte, daughter of the late J. R. Davies. 

In this city, on the 24th inst., Maria Louisa Lemmer, aged 2 years. 

In this city, on the 2lst inst., Mr. Thomas Slausson, aged €7. 

In this city, on the 23d inst., Fanny B., wife of Samuel! E. Evarts, aged 28. 








